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I.   EXISTING  DATA 

Overview  of  Commercial  Sector  Consumption 

The  activities  of  the  Montana  commercial  sector  are 
exceedingly  diverse;  the  types  of  buildings,  and  their  energy 
consumption,  vary  greatly.   At  best  estimate,  the  sector 
accounted  for  about  42.6  x  lO^^gtus  or  15  percent  of  the  total 
energy  demand  in  Montana  in  1980  (DOE,  1982).   The  annual  growth 
rate  of  energy  demand  in  the  sector  over  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  2.1  percent.   Natural  gas  currently  accounts  for  about 
60  percent  of  the  sector's  energy  demand,  oil  for  10  percent  and 
electricity  for  30  percent.   The  increase  in  consumption  of 
electricity  —  5.6  percent  annually  over  the  last  twenty  years  -- 
has  been  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  aggregate  demand  for 
energy.   Since  the  1973  oil  embargo  the  annual  growth  rate  for 
electricity  has  been  even  greater,  over  7.2  percent  per  year 
(DOE,  1982) .  Figure  1  depicts  how  the  Montana  commercial  sector 
fuel  mix  has  changed  over  the  period  1960-1980.   (All  data  is 
based  on  consumption  in  the  commercial  sector  as  defined  by 
utilities. ) 


Figure   1 
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The  proportion  of  energy  use  in  Montana's  commercial  sector 
for  space  heating  is  greater  than  that  found  in  national  studies, 
while  the  use  for  cooling  is  less.   Jackson  (1978)  found  43 
percent  and  21  percent  of  all  U.S.  commercial  energy  was  used  for 
heating  and  cooling,  respectively.   Tables  1  and  2  (Ecotope  1977) 
contain  available  state  level  estimates  of  the  energy  used  for 
five  end  uses  and  four  fuel  types. 


Table  1 
Energy  End  Use  in  the  Montana  Commercial  Sector,  1976 


End  Use 

Space  Heat 
Cooling 
Lighting 
Water  Heat 
Other* 


14.6 

3.8 

8.2 

.5 

2.4 


Percent  of  Total 

49.5 
12.9 
27.8 

1.7 
8.2 


Table  2 
Energy  End  Use  in  the  Montana  Coramercial  Sector  by  Fuel,  1976 


Fuel 

End  Use 

EL 

ecttic; 

Lty 

C^5 

Qil 

LPG 

Space  Heat 

1.0?, 

68.9% 

96.7% 

66.7% 

Cooling 

5.9% 

21.6% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Lighting 

80.4% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

V7ater  Heat 

1.0% 

2.7% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Other* 

11.7% 

6.8% 

3.3% 

33.3% 

*Represents  electrical  equipment,  refrigeration  and  food 
preparation. 

Source:    Ecotope,  1977.  "Commercial  Energy  Conservation," 

VJorking  Paper  #2,  Montana  Research  and  Development 
Institute,  Butte,  Montana. 


Size  and  Scope  of  the  State  Commercial  Sector 

A  study  of  utilities  in  Montana  estimated  the  utilities 
served  47,000  commercial  accounts;  29,300  were  served  by  Montana 
Power  Company  (MPC)  (Cartwright,  1982).   Table  3  lists  the  number 
of  commercial  sector  accounts. 

Table  3 
1981  Commercial  Sector  Electrical  Accounts  in  Montana 

Utility  #  of  Accounts      SfllSS  (Avecflge  MW? 

Montana  Power 
Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Montana  Dakota  Utility 
VJestern  G&T 
Central  G&T 
Upper  Missouri 

TOTAL  47,380  240 

Source:   Paul  Cartwright,  August  1,  1982.   Personal  Conversation. 


29,300 

160 

3,710 

16 

3,890 

36 

5,580 

17 

3,100 

8 

1.900 

3 

These  fjijuitrS  are  r.ii  nlt.'cMi  i  no  ii.  llioL  uliliLies  oftoii  clciaoify 
customers  by  size  ot  loac:,  so  that  industrial  firms  may  be 
counted  as  commercial  and  vice  versa.   DNRC  suggests  the 
commercial  sector  be  defined  by  SIC  code,  as  shown  in  Table  4. 

Table  4 
DNRC  Commercial  Sector  Classification 

Codes      Description 

40-49  Communication,  electricity,  gas  and  sanitary  service 

50,51  V/holesale  trade 

52-59  Retail  trade 

60-67  Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 

70-89  Services 

91-96  Public  administration 

Using  this  approach,  of  32,255  commercial  accounts  served  by 
Montana  Power  in  1982,  only  83  percent  could  be  defined  as 
commercial  sector.   Included  in  the  remaining  17  percent  were 
such  accounts  as  mining,  pipelines,  agriculture,  manufacture,  and 
transportation. 

Assuming  that  other  utilities  have  the  same  proportion  of 
industrial  customers  classified  as  commercial  accounts  as  does 
MPC,  we  can  estimate  a  statewide  total  number  of  commercial 
customer  accounts  at  less  than  40,000.   However,  this  number  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  of  commercial  establishments 
shown  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (1982),  "County  Business 
Patterns. " 


Table  5 
State  Coir.nercial  Ectablishnonts  bv  siC   Code 

SIC         Type  No.  of  Establishments 

50,51       Wholesale  trade  1,797 

52-59       Retail  5,702 

60          Banks  175 

61,62,67     Credit,  investment  329 

63,64       Insurance  527 

65,66       Real  estate  724 

70          Lodging  457 

72  Personal  services  560 

73  Business  services  469 

75  Auto  repair  and  service  400 

76  Miscellaneous  repair  service  197 
78          Motion  pictures  89 

77  Amusements  212 

80  Health  services  1,213 

81  Legal  services  388 

82  Educational  services  55 

83  Social  services  300 

84  Museums/art,  etc.  8 
86  Membership  organ. /Churches  671 
89  Miscellaneous  436 
40-49  Transportation  1,006 
07-09  Agricultural  services  211 
90-99       Nonclassifiable  1.258 

TOTAL  17,184 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1982.   "County  Business 
Patterns  -  Montana,"  V/ashington,  D.C. 


Part  of  this  difference  is  explained  by  the  decision  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  not  to  include  education  or  government 
establishments  as  commercial  businesses.   These  make  up  roughly 
20  percent  of  Montana  Power  accounts  that  DMRC  classifies  as 
commercial;  however,  applying  this  proportion  statewide  would 
only  raise  the  total  to  about  21,000.   The  difference  between  the 
estimated  40,000  accounts  and  21,000  establishments  must  be  due 
to  some  establishments  having  more  than  one  account  and  some 
accounts  being  for  uses  such  as  phone  booths  and  billboards. 


MFC  Commercial  Sector 

Figure  2  depicts  the  cumulative  frequency  distribution  of  MFC 
commercial  sector  accounts  in  terms  of  MV7h  sales  in  the  twelve 
months  of  October  1981  through  September  1982.   Fifty  percent  of 
the  accounts  have  an  annual  consumption  of  less  than  7,000  kV7h. 
Figure  3  presents  the  distribution  of  the  cumulative  consumption 
of  Montana  Fower  commercial  sector  accounts.   This  estimate  shows 
that  electricity  consumption  is  very  concentrated  in  the  sector 
—  50  percent  of  total  consumption  is  contained  in  the  top  one 
percent  of  accounts,  and  90  percent  is  included  in  the  top  25 
percent. 


Figure  2 

CUMULATIVE  FHEQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION 
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Figure   3 
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There  is  significant  difference  between  the  UPC  commercial 
classification  and  that  of  DNRC.   Fifty-eight  percent  of  MFC's 
32,255  commercial  accounts,  with  65  percent  of  2,029,590  MWh  of 
commercial  sales,  would  be  defined  as  commercial  by  DNRC. 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  accounts,  with  25  percent  of  the  sales, 
were  not  in  the  commercial  sector  according  to  DNRC.   The 
remaining  25  percent  of  the  accounts,  and  10  percent  of  sales, 
were  by  accounts  not  assigned  an  SIC  code.   (The  SIC  codes  were 
assigned  for  rate  purposes  by  MFC  district  offices.   MFC  has 
noted  that  their  use  for  conservation  analysis  could  be 


Mean 

Std. 

No. 

Tot^l  HWh 

(MWh) 

,  Dev. 

539 

159,801 

296 

546 

697 

155,716 

223 

1300 

2,503 

107,055 

43 

203 

611 

93,839 

154 

674 

778 

91,290 

117 

505 

1,171 

91,286 

70 

89 

594 

65,618 

110 

765 

823 

52,681 

64 

254 

463 

40,033 

86 

317 

1,015 

34,848 

34 

63 

167 

34,102 

204 

379 

183. 

30,324 

166 

336 

9,544 

956,593 

questionable.)   The  twelve  DNRC  commercial  categories  accounting 

for  the  QrcctGi^t  ccr.suir'^  tiop,  ir.  19^2  2rc-  listc'  ir:  Tciblc  6. 

Table  6 
Annual  Consumption  of  Montana  Power  Commercial 
Customers  in  1981-1982 


21£  Type 

54  Food  Stores 
02  Educational 

65  Real  Estate  Operators 

80  Hospitals/Public  Care 

70  Hotel/Motel 

58  Eat/Drink  Places 

49  Utilities 

91  Government 

48  Communications 

55  Auto  Dealers/Service 
53  Retail 

60  Banking 


Energy  Consumption  in  Institutional  and  Government  Buildings 

DNRC  has  studied  energy  use  in  some  categories  of  buildings 
around  the  state.   Using  data  from  the  state's  Institutional 
Building  Grants  Program  (IBGP) ,  DNRC  estimated  energy  use  in 
buildings  from  the  following  types  of  commercial  accounts: 

1)  Government 

2)  College  and  Universities 

3)  Hospitals 

4)  Public  Care 

5)  Elementary  Schools 

6)  Secondary  Schools 


Samples  of  fifty  of  each  building  type  v/ere  drav/n  from  the 
II2GP  data  base.   Estimated  character ictics  included  everaqc 
square  footace,  electricity,  gas  and  totc-l  energy  use  per  square 
foot  and  standard  deviation  of  each.   Energy  use  estimates  are 
normalized  by  the  building  areas.   Very  good  numerical  agreement 
was  shown  between  the  total  energy  consumption  per  square  foot  by 
building  type  in  Montana  and  of  that  estimated  Hirst  and  Eastes 
(1980)  in  their  study  of  Minnesota  institutional  buildings. 

Table  7 
Energy  Use  in  Institutional  Buildings 

Elec.  Gas       Total 

Type      £i^     Btu/£t^      Btu/ft^    Btu/ft2 

Elementary       Mean      20,915     17,856       123,786    148,366 
Schools         Std.  Dev.  21,690      16,559        46,787      51,382 

Secondary        Mean      54,926     16,635       109,915    126,540 
Schools         Std.  Dev.  51,116      11,308        50,266      50,904 

Colleges         Mean      32,426      23,354       151,650     174,874 

Std.  Dev.  29,650       8,645         69,249      73,166 

Hospitals        Mean      76,248      67,526       303,947     371,472 

Std.  Dev.  68,412      53,527       172,429     112,378 

Public  Care      Mean      30,472      42,235       233,119     275,354 

Std.  Dev.  38,116      51,483       150,518     101,004 

Government       Mean      30,822     27,031       162,453    190,444 

Std.  Dev.  33,586      24,547        115,509     122,515 

Source:   DNRC,  1982.  "Institutional  Building  Grants  Program-Building 
Energy  Consumption  Reporting  System,"  Helena,  Montana. 


Hospitals  tend  to  have  the  largest  buildings  as  well  as  the 
greatest  consumption  per  square  foot,  followed  by  public  care 
facilities.   Secondary  schools  have  the  lov/est  energy  consumption 
rates.   Part  of  these  differences  are  explained  by  different  tine 


dependent  utilization  rates  and  in  the  case  of  public  care  and 

hocpitalc,  Lv  grc:.ter  vcntilctior.  r ccuir cr.cr.tc. 

Estimating  Floorspace  and  Numbers  of  Institutional  and  Government 

Buildings 

As  part  of  a  BPA-sponsored  program,  DNRC  estimated  annual 
electricity  consumption  of  institutional  buildings  in  BPA's 
service  area  in  Montana,  approximately  the  western  third  of  the 
state.   Synergic  Resources,  Inc.  (1982)  has  developed  a  series  of 
regression  equations  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  predict 
institutional  building  floorspace  based  on  population,  employees, 
students  and  so  forth.   DNRC  applied  these  to  the  BPA  service 
area,  along  with  above  estimates  of  electricity  area-dependent 
consumption,  to  estimate  annual  electrical  energy  demand.   There 
are  no  prior  estimates  of  floorspace  for  local  government 
buildings  in  the  area.   Therefore,  regression  equations  were 
developed  to  enable  predictions  of  floorspace  based  on  population 
or  number  of  local  government  employees.   A  sample  of  local 
government  floorspace  in  twenty  Montana  towns  was  used  to  fit  the 
equations.   The  best  fit  was  observed  using  employees  as  the 
dependent  variable,  although  the  predictive  ability  of  the 
population  based  specification  also  was  good.   Figures  4  and  5 
illustrate  the  regression  lines  produced  by  the  two  methods.   The 
slopes  of  the  lines  are  quite  similar. 
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Figure    4 
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This   aggregate    information  was   used   to   create   an    initial 
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v/estern  Montana.   This  area  is  r.orc  temperate  in  climate  and  is 
also  older  and  more  densely  populated  than  the  state  as  a  v;hole. 
Table  8  displays  the  BPA  service  area  consumption  estimate. 
(Regression  functions  used  to  create  this  data  series  are  found 
in  SRC  (1982)  "Base  Floorspace  Estimates  for  Major  Building 
Types.")   Unfortunately,  these  estimates  cannot  readily  be 
compared  with  published  consumption  data  from  the  utilities. 


Table  8 
BPA  Service  Area  Institutional  Building 
Electricity  Consumption  Estimate 


Number 

of 

Electri 

£i2 

Suil<;^ings 

(Ptu/ft- 

Loc.  Gov. 

1.6  X  106 

55 

27,000 

Schools 

7.4  X  106 

195 

17,200 

Colleges/Univ 

4.3  X  106 

310 

23,300 

Hospitals 

1.3  X  106 

25 

67,500 

Public  Care 

0.6  X  106 

20 

42,200 

State 

1.6  X  10^ 

220 

23,000 

12,670 
14,660 
29,430 
25,730 
7,420 
10,790 


TOTAL 


Sources: 


16.9  X  106 


825 


100,700 


SRC,  1982.   "Base  Year  Floorspace  Estimates  for  Major  Building 
Types,"  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Montana  League  of  Cities  &  Towns,  1980.   "A  Survey  of  Cities  and 
Towns  within  Montana,"  Helena,  Montana. 

State  of  Montana,  1982.   "Building  Energy  Consumption  Reporting 
System,"  Helena,  Montana. 

Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation,  1982. 

"Institutional  Buildings  Grants  Program  -  Building  Energy 
Consumption  Reporting  System,"  Helena,  Montana. 

Drapes  Engineering,  1979.   "Montana  Energy  Conservation  Study  of 
State  Owned  Buildings,"  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
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II.  PROPOSED  METHODOLOGY 

A  Stucv  Approach  lor  DMRC 

DNRC  has  considered  several  approaches  to  studying  the  state 
commercial  sector.   Coininercial  sector  analysis  models  are  of 
three  basic  types:  end-use  engineering  models  like  the  Oak  Ridge 
Commercial  Energy  Dem.and  Model,  econometric  models  such  as  the 
PNUCC  commercial  sector  model,  and  engineering  heat  flow  models, 
preferably  based  on  survey  information,  such  as  DOE-2.   DNRC  has 
identified  the  latter  approach  as  the  most  promising  for  its 
purposes. 

The  Oak  Ridge  CEDM  model  is  probably  the  best  forecasting 
model  available  for  the  commercial  sector,  especially  for 
macro-economic  prediction.   However,  the  lack  of  explicit  detail 
for  analyzing  conservation  options  would  limit  its  usefulness  for 
DNRC.   Synergic  Resources  is  revising  the  floorspace  projection 
component  that  would  make  the  model  more  suitable  for  use  in 
Montana,  where  historic  floorspace  estimates  are  deficient.   It 
is  not  known  whether  there  might  be  time  or  monies  for 
application  of  the  CEDM  to  Montana  as  part  of  this  study. 

Econometric  models  likewise  typically  lack  the  detail 
necessary  to  analyze  specific  conservation  methods.   While 
valuable  for  load  analysis  and  forecasting,  they  do  not  appear  to 
present  the  most  suitable  mode  of  study. 
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Building  heat  flov/  models  predict  building  thermodynamic 
•;-c rf orpfnCG  giver,  variouc  r.rrjur.^'ticnr;  about  builcing  construction 
c'naracteristics  and  climatic  influences.   This  heat-loso  approach 
is  more  suited  to  specific  micro-analysis  of  conservation  options 
than  the  previous  methods.   One  exacting  requirement  is  that  a 
prototypical  building  be  developed  upon  which  to  simulate 
different  conservation  measures.   For  the  residential  sector  this 
is  a  fairly  straightf orv/ard  matter.   One,  two,  or  at  most  three 
prototypes  are  determined  from  existing  information  or  survey 
data.   Hov;ever,  for  the  commercial  sector,  building  types  are 
exceedingly  diverse.   In  order  to  use  such  an  approach,  DURC 

'-.hat  as  many  as  ton  b'iilc^?.:":7  ♦"•'pes  will  have  to  be  used. 

■'f  -T--2_-Lic  structure  of  heat-loss  simulations  involves  area 
specific  calculations  of  thermodynamic  flows  from  structures  to 
the  environment  based  on  the  difference  between  interior  and 
exterior  ambient  temperatures  and  the  R-value  of  the  material  in 
question.   The  equation  is  intrinsically  additive,  computing 
losses  for  each  particular  functional  building  segment  and  then 
summing  the  results.   This  includes  losses  through  walls, 
ceilings,  ground  slab,  windows,  and  doors.   Additional 
subroutines  calculate  internally  generated  heat  based  on  gross 
floor  space  and  air  infiltration  based  on  numbers  and  sizes  of 
windov/s  and  doors.   Glazed  areas  require  more  involved 
calculation  because  of  radiant  gains  v/hich  vary  depending  on 
solar  geometry.   Different  algorithms  are  specified  depending  on 
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the  climatic  conditions,  that  is,  whether  the  building  is  in 
hcctinq  or  coclinc;  rr.ode.   A  great  ccr.pliccticr.  in  thccc  mcccls  io 
the  thermal  interaction  of  the  builcunq  Khell,  interior  structure 
and  internal  heat  gains  on  the  performance  of  HVAC  systems. 

Another  possible  drawback  of  the  thermodynamic  models  is  that 
they  may  not  address  some  of  the  conservation  potential 
associated  with  electrical  equipment  operation  and  replacement, 
since  they  concentrate  on  thermal  flows. 

Data  Collection 

The  greatest  barrier  to  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  energy 
conservation  potential  is  the  lack  of  substantiated  information 
on  energy  use  characteristics  of  existing  capital  stock.   Says 
Eric  Hirst  (1980) : 


"Improved  efficiency  of  energy  use  offers  the  potential 
to  reduce  growth  of  energy  use,  save  money,  reduce  the 
adverse  environmental  effects  of  energy  production,  and 
provide  additional  time  to  develop  alternative  energy 
sources. .. .The  information  currently  available  to  address 
these  issues  is  inadequate.   Data  are  needed  to  deal  with 
three  types  of  issues:  a)  current  status  of  energy  use  in 
buildings,  plus  details  on  energy  using  capital  (buildings, 
appliances,  equipment);  b)  changes  over  the  time  in  energy 
use  and  capital  stocks;  and  c)  determinants  of  changes 
(information  on  fuel  prices,  GHP,  government  conservation 
programs,  availability  of  fuels,  utility  promotional  or 
conservation  activities) .  .  .  .  " 
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Data  sources  are  extremely  deficient  for  the  Montana 
cor.n.ercial  cector.   Such  lack  of  ciata  often  results  in 
sophisticated  models  of  the  types  described  being  run  with  flawed 
numerical  inputs.   Hirst  and  Eastes  (1980)  have  shown  that  such 
input  errors  make  the  analytic  conclusions  nearly  worthless. 

Consequently,  a  careful  data  gathering  effort  on  the 
commercial  sector  in  Montana  is  of  paramount  importance.   DHRC 
proposes  a  two-tiered  approach.   First,  a  large  initial 
broad-based  survey  will  attempt  to  elicit  concise  but  descriptive 
information  from  a  sample  drawn  from  Montana  Power's  accounts 
list.   Second,  DNRC  will  conduct  engineering  studies  of 
representative  buildings  to  gather  detailed  information  on 
commercial  building  characteristics. 

The  survey  will  be  accomplished  through  a  mail-out  instrument 
(described  below)  with  telephone  follow-up.   An  analysis  of  the 
survey  should  provide  DNRC  with  an  understanding  of  typical 
characteristics  of  buildings  in  the  sector.   Based  on  a  review  of 
previous  studies,  we  assume  it  will  be  possible  to  break  the 
sector  into  building  categories  and  to  identify  a  real  structure 
to  serve  as  a  "prototypical  building"  for  each  category.   A 
suggested  breakout  of  building  types  by  SIC  code  is  shown  in 
Table  9.   While  DNRC  is  not  certain  that  this  classification  is 
descriptive  of  the  large  number  of  building  types  in  Montana,  the 
classification  does  reasonably  depict  the  major  commercial  sector 
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activities.   Another  difficulty  in  this  approach  is  that  the 
survey  will  be  based  on  account  listings  './hercas  the  units  of 
energy  consumption  in  the  sector  ere  builaincjs.   DNRC  has  not 
determined  the  statistical  problems  this  may  present. 

TABLE  9 
Building  Types 

Type  SIC  Code 

1)  Offices  60-67,  81,  83,  86,  89 

2)  Small  Retail  52-59 

3)  Large  Retail  55-59,  72,  76 

4)  Warehouses  422,  50,  51 

5)  Restaurants  58 

6)  Food  Stores  54 

7)  Lodging  70 

8)  Hospitals/Public  Care  806 

9)  Schools  821-829 

10)  Public  Administration     91 

Given  the  relatively  small  number  of  commercial 
establishments  statewide,  a  valid  sample  of  each  sub-sector  (ex, 
hospitals,  restaurants,  offices,  etc.)  will  require  a  good 
portion  of  these  to  be  surveyed.   Stratified  random  sampling 
techniques  will  be  preferred  with  subclasses  for  geographic 
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representation;  however,  the  sample  will  not  be  stratified  by 
climate.   Given  ten  sub-sectors,  DNPC  statistician  Lyncl?.  Fteele 
suggests  that  a  cample  size  as  large  as  4,000  for  a  statewide 
study  could  be  necessary  to  ensure  reasonable  confidence  levels. 
Validation  tests  will  be  built  into  the  survey  to  trap  erroneous 
responses.   Hirst  and  Eastes  (1980)  noted  that  this  can  greatly 
reduce  the  standard  deviations  in  the  findings. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  process  will  involve  careful 
specification  of  necessary  data.   The  following  parameters  are 
suggested  content  of  the  survey: 

1)  Major  building  activity  (10  types) 

2)  Gross  floorspace,  heated  area,  cooled  area 

3)  Energy  use  by  fuel  type 

4)  Age  of  structure 

5)  Utilization  rate  (operating  hours) 

6)  Number  of  employees 

7)  Equipment  configurations  (type  of  HVAC,  lighting,  etc.) 

8)  Temperature  settings-winter/summer 

9)  Roof/wall  insulation 

10)  Glazing  type  and  percent 

11)  Location 

The  second  portion  of  the  data  gathering  will  involve 
engineering  audits  of  the  selected  prototype  buildings.   DNRC 
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hopes  to  use  statistical  measures  to  identify  specific  buildings 
from  the  :^urvey  population  as  being  tyfical  cf  a  building 
activity  type.   These  audits  will  be  extensive,  gatheriny  date  on 
a  variety  of  physical  information  on  building  geometry, 
insulation  levels  and  equipment  types.   The  resulting  information 
will  serve  as  input  to  the  beat  flow  model  chosen  for  later 
simulation  of  conservation  options. 

Given  the  budget  under  which  this  study  will  be  conducted, 
DNRC  hopes  to  use  as  much  existing  simulation  and/or  field  data 
as  possible  in  order  to  reduce  expenses.   The  IBGP  data  base  may 
be  significant  in  this  regard.   Extensive  engineering  audits 
already  exist  for  many  of  the  buildings  which  make  up  three  of 
the  required  building  types  (hospitals/public  care,  education, 
and  public  administration) .   Additionally,  building  types  such  as 
food  stores  and  restaurants  in  Montana  may  not  differ 
significantly  from  other  regional  prototypes,  which  could  be 
substituted  in  their  place.   In  this  fashion,  DNRC  may  be  able  to 
reduce  the  number  of  engineering  audits  required.   One  problem  of 
the  prototype  approach  is  that  building  models  are  to  be  selected 
based  on  statistical  measures  of  central  tendency.   As  shown  in 
Table  7,  the  standard  deviations  of  energy  consumption  in 
commercial  buildings  are  substantial.   The  audit  of  an  actual 
structure  which  fits  the  survey  means  will  not  insure  that  the 
specific  one  chosen  can  be  generalized  to  the  population.   DNRC 
must  address  this  problem  prior  to  beginning  its  analysis. 
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Analysis 

Records  of  building  energy  consumption  v/ill  be  carefully 
analyzed  along  with  climatic  and  micro-climatic  influences  on 
structural  thermodynamic  performance.   These  effects  will  be 
normalized  through  use  of  the  degree-day  data.   This  will  allow 
analysis  of  specific  conservation  measures  and  policy 
alternatives.   The  accuracy  of  this  approach  in  large  part 
depends  on  careful  data  reduction  and  model  calibration.   Of 
course,  analysis  of  the  fiscal  effectiveness  of  such  measures 
will  require  cost-benefit  and  possibly  other  econometric 
methods.   The  exact  model  to  be  chosen  for  the  simulations  will 
have  to  be  based  on  study  of  the  specific  ones  available.   DOE-2 
or  SUNCAT  might  serve  DNRC's  purposes.   Other  more  simplified 
models  such  as  BEEP  or  other  modified  "bin  methods"  will  be 
considered.   This  could  cut  time  and  costs  and  allow  extensive 
sensitivity  runs.   The  question  in  this  regard  is  whether 
accuracy  in  simulation  would  be  significantly  compromised. 

The  analysis  will  involve  a  number  of  computer  runs  on 
prototypical  Montana  commercial  buildings  derived  from  analysis 
of  the  broad  based  survey  and  audit  data.   These  conservation 
options  will  be  in  turn  compared  against  the  marginal  cost  of 
electricity.   Multiple  regression  equations  will  be  created  to 
attempt  to  discover  the  major  explanatory  variables  for  energy 
use  in  the  various  building  types.   This  may  lead  to  additional 
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simulation  runs  as  measures  are  uncovered  that  may  suggest 
greater  conservaLion  potenuidi  in  the  ptototypes  than  those 
previously  examined.   Additional  research  will  be  considered  into 
methods  of  predicting  commercial  building  annual  saving  fractions 
as  a  function  of  area  dependent  investment  or  other  factors 
similar  to  the  methodologies  used  by  Ross  &  Whalen  (1902)  and 
Hirst  (1980) .   Finally,  a  supply  function  will  be  created  that 
relates  the  amount  of  conservation  potential  in  commercial 
buildings  that  exists  at  various  levels  of  mills/kwh  with  various 
conservation  alternative  "packages."   These  results  then  will  be 
generalized  to  the  population  based  on  the  results  of  the  initial 
survey. 
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Introduction 

The   objective   of   the   DNRC  commercial   sector   study    is   to   estimate    the 
electricity    conservation    potential    for    the    commercial    sector    in   Montana.      The 
result   will  be   an    estimate   of  the   amount   of   electricity    that    can   be   conserved   at 
various    levelized   costs.      The   study    is   specifically    interested    in    the 
conservation   of   electrical    energy    rather    than   peak   capacity.      The    study    will 
consist   of   engineering   audits   and   computer   analyses   of   the   energy   use    and 
conservation   potential   of   a    sample   of   commercial   buildings    in    the    state.      The 
Montana   Power  Company   service   area   will    serve   as   DNRC's    initial   case    study; 
approximately  100   buildings   will  be   studied. 

Two    problems   will  be   addressed   in    this   paper:    the    relative   accuracy   of 
alternetlve  methods  of   investigation   and  the   feasibility  of  each  method.      For 
DNRC's   purposes,    commercial   buildings   are   those  generally   used  by   enterprises 
with   SIC   codes   between    50   and   91;    their   distinguishing   feature    is   their  minimal 
use   of   energy    for   process   purposes. 

Auditing   all   commercial   establishments    in    the   stata  would   be    impractical   and 
prohibitively    expensive.      Sampling   will   be   used   to    characterize   the   universe  of 
bui  Idi  ngs . 

Most    commercial   sector    investigations   in   the   past    have   used   a    limitec   number 
of   building   prototypes   as    inputs   to    computer   simulations    (Mazzucchi  ,    1982).      The 
results    from   the    study   of   these   prototypes  were   then   generalized   to    the 
population   to   estimate   total   conservation    potential.      Design   of   the   prototypes 
or   selection  of  a   representative  building  were   sometimes   based  on   survey    results 
but   more   commonly  on   professional  judgment.      Significant   error   in   the   estimstes 
can   occur   in   both   the   choice  OT    a    representative  building   and   in    relating   the 
building  back  to   the   population.      Because  prototypes   historically   have   relied  on 
an   individual's   subjective  judgment,    it   has   been   impossible   to  quantitatively 
assess   the   representativeness  of   the   chosen   bui  loing  or   the   conclusions   drawn   to 
the   population.     Therefore,   DNRC  proposes   i^o   use   a  more   statistically    rigorous 
method   to   select   buildings   for  analysis. 

The   following   aiscussion   examines  various  survey   approaches,   the   accuracy 
requirements  of   the   study   and  analytic   considerations    in   the   survey   design.      As 
a   result  of  this   Inquiry,   DNRC  has  decided   to   use  a   stratified  utility   sample   in 
its   survey   strategy,   with  on-site  audits.     This   is  a   statistically  more   valid 
method   than    the   prototype   approach    [Yates,   1960),    since    it    provides   a 
quentitative  measure  of   the    representativeness   of   the  objectively    chosen    sample 
end   permits  measurably   accurate   conclusions   to   be   drawn    to    the   population. 

DNRC  has    ruled  out    the   possibility   of  using  mail   surveys   ss   the   primary   tool 
of   the   survey.      This   will   not   preclude   their  use   as   a    supplemental    tool,    or   as   a 
part   of   a  multi-stage    survey   design.      Mail   surveys   heve   a   cost   advantage   over 
most  other   techniques,    although   the  quantity   and  accuracy   of   information 
obtained  may   be   unsati factory . 

Mail  surveys  can  be  unreliable  due  to  poor  response  rate,  response  quelity 
and  response  patterns.  The  rate  of  return  on  previous  commercial  mail  surveys 
(under   50::>J    nas   oeen    disappointing    (Baker,    1982).  The    responses    from   a 

commercial    sector   survey   are    likely   to   contain   a    Large   number  of  missing   or 


inaccurate   answers   due   to   the   respondents'    Lack  of  knowledge.      Returned  mail 
questionnaires   often    follow  a   pattern   over   time   and,    particularly    in    the   early 
stages   of  mail  back  or   in   studies  with    Low   response   rates,    the   returns  are 
unlikely   to   be   a    random   subsample   of   the   original   mailing    (Cochran,   1977). 
I hese    Shortcomings    cast    serious   doubt   on    the   conclusions   that    can   be   drawn    from 
a   mail    survey   of   the   commercial    sector. 

A   consultant   has  made   the    rough   estimate    that    the    selection   of   individual 
buildings,    on-site   engineering   audits   of   each,    and    Later   analysis   could   cost 
approximately    $1,000   per  building    (McDonald,   1982).      This   estimate  must   be 
verified  but   seems   plausible   to   ONRC.     V/hi  le   this   cost   per  building  will    limit 
the   total   sample  size,   ONRC  believes   that   its  proposed  approach   will   result   in 
greater   accuracy    than   using   a  mail   or   phone    instrument   as   the   primary   tool   to 
gather   information  on  building   characteristics. 

Either  of   two    sampling   frames   could   be   employed    in   this   type   of   study. 
Areal   sampling  uses   geographic   regions   to   group   sompling   units.     A  utility   frame 
uses   accounts.      Both  methods   have  unique   advantages  and   disadvantages. 

Area   Sampling   Frames 

Areal   sampling    is   a    two-stage   approach.      Territory    is   used   as   a   basis   for 
selecting   groups  of   buildings.      Possible   area   classifications    include   counties, 
townships   and   zip   codas.      Specific  areas   are   chosen   by    random,    analytic,    or 
purposive    techniques.      A   sample   is   than    drawn    from   the    list   of  buildings    in   the 
selected  area.      Susiness    licensing  or   county   assessor's   records   are   two   such 
lists. 

The  mein   advantage  of  the  areal   technique   is   its   convenience  and   relatively 
low  cost.     Accessing   the  building   records   and  conducting   the   audits  would   entail 
a  minimum  of  time   and   travel. 

A   disadvantage   of  the   areal   technique   is   that   it   often    lacks   the 
representativeness  of  a   true   random  sample    (Cochran,   1977).     Although   it   is 
possible  to   use  analytic  schemes   to   purposively   choose   "representative   areas" 
from   the   population,    it   is   difficult   to   know  what   sample   bias   such   a  method  will 
introduce.      Another   difficulty    is   choosing   the   appropriate   demographic   estimator 
on   which   to   base   the   selection.      Finally,   a   purely   random   choice  of   areas   could 
result   in   the   selection  of  areas   that   are  widely   separated,   thus   negating   some 
of   the   inherent   cost   advantage. 

Other   problems    include    incompleteness   of   the   commercial   building    records. 
Institutional   and   religious   buildings   are   not    listed    in    county   assessor's 
records   or  business    licenses.      This   presents   difficulty    in    creating   an   adequate 
building   selection    List.      Estimates   of   conservation   potential    in    the  buildings 
must   be    related   beck   to   the   population,    which   usually    requires   establishing   a 
relationship   between    a    known   demographic   variable    in    the    sample   and  one    in 
similarly   organized   census   data.      Commonly,    this    relationship    is   based   upon 
correlations   between   employment   and   commercial    rioorspace.      It   may   be   possible 
to   predict    this   based   on   data   gathered    in    che    sample   and    from   statewide   census 
information    although   any    large   variance   v/ould   detract    from   the   overall 
confidence    Level   of   the    final    conservation   estimate. 


Energy   consumption    racorde  must  be  obtained   for   each   selected  building. 
This    requires  obtaining   the   building   owner's   permission    to    release   the   utility 
records.      Sample    replacement   would   probebly   be   necessary    in   cases   of 
non-cooperation   by   building   owners   and   is   discussed    in   detail    in  Appendix  4. 

Utility  Account   Semple   Frames 

The    list   of  utility    customer   accounts   can   be   used   to   describe   the   universe 
of  buildings   to   be   sempled.      Several    types  of   sempling  methods   have   been 
considered.     A  simple   random  sampling  approach   involves   chance   selection  of 
commercial   accounts  over   the   service   aree.      The  major   drewback   is   that,    in   a 
small   sample,    important   portions  of  the   distribution  may   be  missed.      An   unequal 
probebility   of   selection    technique   could  heavily    sample   the    lergest    consumers 
where   theoretically   the    largest   conservation  potential  exists   and    Lightly   sample 
the   rest  of   the  populetion.     However,   such   a   sample  might  not   adequately   depict 
the   total   distribution.     Smaller   individual   accounts,    such   as   educational 
buildings,    could   be   excluded   from   study   although   their   aggragata   consumption   is 
quite    large.     The  weighting  of  saroplas  necessary   in   this   type  of  survey   creetes 
considerable   computational   difficulty. 

Cluster   sampling  would   involve   an   approach   similar  to   the   areal   techniques, 
choosing   subdivisions  of  accounts    rather   than   subdivisions  of   a    geographic 
area.     Clusters   could  be  based  on   counties,    zip   codes,   or  metering   routes.     The 
problems   involved   in    choice  of   the   clusters   would   be   analogous   to    those    involved 
in   choosing   areas    from   an   areel   sampling    frame.      Definition   of   the   areas   would 
also   be  subject  to    limitations  of    locatlonal   information   contained  within   the 
utility   account   codes.     Accuracy   and  bias  problems   involved   seem   to  outweigh 
potential   cost   advantages.      Experience  hes   shown   that   cluster   samples  will 
produce   standard   errors   that   are   about  one   and  one-half  times   as    Large   as   those 
obtained   in   simple   rendom  sampling   (Warwick  and  Lininger,   1975).     Thus,   one 
would   trade  e    Larger   sample   size   (and   Its  associated   costs)    for   reduced   travel 
costs   in  order   to   achieve  the   sane  degree  of  accuracy   in   a   cluster   sampling 
design   as  one  would   get  with   e   simple   rendom   sampling   design. 

ONRC's  preferred  technique   Is   to   sample   the  utility   accounts   stratified  by 
their  electrical   energy   consumption   so   that   all   strata   are   represented.     This 
corrects   for   the  possibility   thst   a   survey   based  solely  on   consumption  will  miss 
a   portion  of  the   distribution.      Since   commercial   floorspace   is   strongly 
correlated  with  population,   most  of  the   selected  accounts  would  occur  within   a 
few  populous  areas  within   the   state   (Parker,   1982).     However,   some  of  the 
selected   atructurea  would  be   In  outlying  areas  because  of  the   stratification 
used   in    sample   choice.      In   any   case,    by   uaing   the   utility   accounts   aa   a    sample 
frame,    ssmplad  buildings  would   automatically   be   associated  with   their  utility 
consumption    records. 

Problems  with  Utility  Account   Sempling 

A   utility   account    frame   is   not    a   perfect   description   of   the   universe   of 
commercial   buildings.      Some   buildings,    such   as   vacant   buildings,    those    ready    for 
demolition,   newly   constructed  ones   without   electrical   hookups,    and   commercial 
accounts   that   are   classified   as   residential,   may   be   excluded   from   the   samoLe. 
The   exclusion   of  most   of   these   types    is   generally   advantageous   since   they   would 


otherwise  require  replacement  in  an  actual  semple.   Omitted  commercial  accounts 
classified  as  residential  are  of  some  concern,  although  in  the  Westat  survey 
(1982)  such  types  comprised  less  than  two  percent  of  non-residential  buildings. 
Results  from  a  residential  survey  by  TVA  indicated  the  megnitude  of  this  error 
in  survey  estimations  to  be  quite  small  IWestat,  1982). 

Other,  more  difficult  problems  result  from  the  use  of  utility  accounts  to 
represent  buildings.   In  some  cases  this  is  accurate;  however,  an  account  may 
represent  several  buildings  such  as  severel  grocery  stores  in  a  chain. 
Conversely,  in  mixed  use  buildings  such  as  shopping  malls,  several  accounts  may 
exist.  Also,  a  single  establishment  may  maintain  several  accounts  for 
accounting  or  tax  purposes.   The  Westat  study  found  16  percent  of  all  units  in 
the  sample  classified  as  mixed  use.  There  wes  no  estimate  of  what  fraction  of 
the  accounts  contained  multiple  buildings.   Both  of  these  discrepancies 
introduce  bias  into  the  sampling  procedure.   Mixed  use  buildings  where  each 
business  has  its  own  utility  account  are  apt  to  be  chosen  in  the  sample  more 
often,  relative  to  the  actual  number  of  mixed  use  buildings  in  the  population. 
Buildings  in  groups  that  are  represented  by  a  single  accounts  have  a  smaller 
chance  of  being  selected.   Both  of  these  problams  can  be  addressed  after  the 
sample  is  taken  through  post  stratification.   The  Westat  survey  found  a  much 
better  match  of  accounts  to  buildings  wes  obtained  when  accounts  were  matched  to 
mater  service  addresses.   This  reduced  the  number  of  affective  accounts  in  the 
Portland  Electric  file  by  20%,  and  the  number  of  effective  accounts  in  the 
Seattle  City  Light  file  by  over  40%.   Because  of  the  size  of  the  files,  both 
accounts  and  service  addresses  must  be  computerized  in  order  to  match  the 
records.  Montana  Power  hes  indicated  that  computerized  "metching"  of  accounts 
to  meter  service  addresses  should  be  passible  on  their  commercial  account  data 
(Laland,  19831.   In  the  event  thet  matching  to  service  addresses  is  not 
feasible,  it  will  still  be  possible  to  use  the  account  sampling  frame. 
Post-survey  data  for  mixed-use  and  multiple  building  accounts  would  be 
manipulated  after  the  survey  and  multiple  building  accounts  would  be 
sub-sampled. 

Of  the  utility  accounts  in  the  Westat  study,  ten  percent  required 
replacement.   Roughly  half  of  these  were  private  residences,  apartment  houses 
and  farm  structures.  The  other  half  were  non-buildings  such  as  street  Lights, 
trailer  parks,  billboerds  and  other  such  miscellaneous  accounts.   Some  of  the 
chosen  accounts  had  incomplete  billing  records  because  of  seasonal  inactivity, 
vacancy,  or  reading  errors.   All  of  these  were  replaced.   Accounts  representing 
multiple  buildings  required  subsampling  to  choose  structures.   About  12%  of  the 
accounts  refused  to  releese  their  energy  consumption  records  and  thus  also 
required  replacement.   Although  the  survey  bias  introduced  by  replacement  is 
difficult  to  quentify,  it  is  prefereble  to  inclusion  of  insufficient  or  flawed 
data.   (Replacement  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Appendix  4.) 

Survey  and  Audit  Data  Manaqement 

Experience  of  past  investigators  has  shown  that  survey  and  audit  data  often 
contain  many  errors  that  significantly  reduce  the  quality  of  the  observations 
(Hirst,  at  ai.,  Ibbu.   inree  types  of  error  detection  tests  are  recommended: 
statistical  tests  for  outliers,  engineering  validation,  and  internal  consistency 
checks . 


Statistical  tests  can  be  developed  to  identify  outliers  that  may  represent 
flawed  data.   In  the  Oak  Ridge  study,  this  was  accomplished  by  computing 
measures  of  central  tendency  for  the  distribution,  deleting  the  top  and  bottom 
^Q%   percent  of  the  points  and  computing  a  trimmed  mean  and  mean  absolute 
deviation.   From  these  measures,  confidence  Limits  were  constructed.   Values  not 
contained  within  the  interval  were  rejected.   Based  on  study  results,  the  mean 
is  often  only  slightly  affected,  but  variance,  which  is  of  concern  in  the  DNRC 
study,  was  greatly  reduced. 

Such  teats  might  find  application  in  detecting  and  correcting  inaccurate 
audit  information  and  in  final  (sensitivity)  analysis.   However,  DNRC  would  not 
eliminate  data  values  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  being  outliers. 

Engineering  validation  is  oased  on  detection  of  input  values  thet  are 
outside  of  a  reesonable  range  of  expectation.   This  applies  to  time  of 
construction,  fuel  consumption,  floor  area,  and  so  forth.   In  this  fashion, 
vacant  buildings,  non-buildings,  data  input  errors  and  audit  errors  are  detected 
for  correction  or  replacement  in  the  sample. 

Internal  consistency  checks  are  more  obvious.   For  example,  the  portion  of 
the  building  that  is  conditioned  may  not  be  less  than  zero  or  greater  than  gross 
floor  space.   A  building's  consumption  records  must  show  consumption  of  the  fuel 
listed  as  its  primary  heating  source,  and  so  forth. 

These  tests  can  be  computerized.   Such  a  system  of  error  and  outlier 
detection  should  help  to  insure  quality  in  the  data  base,  thus  possibi  ly 
reducing  the  variance  and  thereby  narrowing  the  width  of  the  confidence 
intervals  around  the  final  estimates. 

Sample  Size 

The   final  product  of  the   study   will  be  an   estimate   of  megawatt-hours   of 
commercial    sector   conservation   potential    that    exists   at   varying    levelized 
costs.      Given    inaccurecies   at    the   survey,    audit    and   analysis    Levels,    a 
considoreble  mergin   of   error   is   expected.      Even    the  most   complex   commercial 
building   simulations   are   only   accurate    to   within   10%   of  actual   energy 
consumption    (Wall   and  Rosenfald,   1983).      With    the    limited    funds   available    for 
the    survey,    it    is    important    to    identify   an    approach   which   will   allow  the 
greatest   possible  accuracy   In   the   final   estimate  at   the    lowest   cost.      In 
general,   an   80%   confidence   level   is   taken   by   consensus   of  statisticians   to  be  a 
minimum  acceptable    level    (Cochran,   1977). 

The   estimate   of   conservation   potential   will    require  building   energy   audits 
by   trained  persons   to   guarantee   accurate   deta.      The   necessity   and   cost   of 
retaining   such   professions  Is   to   do    the  building   audits   has   set   an   outside    limit 
on   the   sample   size.      DNRC  hes    received   a    rough    estimate  of    $1,000   per   building 
survey   and  audit.      Since   the  budget   for   the   project    is   about    $100,000,    the 
number  of  buildings   to   be   audited   is   predetermined   to   be   90-100,    based  on 
costs.      This   is,    unfortunately,    a   small   number  given    the   known   variability    in 
the   population.      The   sample   survey   design   must   meke   the   best   possible   use  of  all 
available    information,    since   there   will  be   no    leeway    in    the    sample   size. 


Confidence  intervals  around  estimates  are  usuaLLy  stated  in  terms  of  the 
point  estimate  plus  or  minus  some  number  of  standard  deviations  of  the  point 
estimate.   In  order  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  confidence  interval  width,  the 
standard  deviation  must  be  reduced.   For  example,  the  estimated  standard 
deviation  of  the  sample  mean  X  i  s  s-j  = 


'1/^# 


where   s    represents    the    standard   deviation   of   the   original   observations. 


The   three  components  of  s-j   are    (1)    the   factor    (N-n)/N  which   indicates   the 
influence   of  the    relative  or   proportionete   sample   size,    (2)    the    factor  1/n   which 
represents   the   influence  of   the   absolute   sample   size,   and    (3)    the   square   root  of 
the    sample   variance,    s^  .    Mathematically,    the   absolute   semple   size   n    is  of  much 
greater    importance   than    the    relative   sample   size   n/N. 

Since   n   and   thus  1/n   are   already   determined   by   cost,    end   since   the    relative 
size  of   the   sample   is  of    little   importance  mathemetical  ly ,    DNRC  must    concentrate 
its   efforts   on    reducing   the   variance    in    the   original   observations   and, 
therefore,    the   half-width  of   the   confidence    intervals    (Warwick  and   Lininger, 
1975) . 

The    sampling    design   must    take    into   account    the    treatment   of  multi-use 
buildings   and   accounts    representing  more   then   one   building,    so    that    information 
gained   from   all   bui  Idinq   audits    can   be   used   in   the   analysis.      With   a   sample   of 
size  90  or  100  where   there   is  a   known    Large  variation,   DNRC  cannot   afford  any 
reduction  of  the   effective   sample   size. 

Preliminary   Variance   Estimation 

in   order   to   estimate   the   confidence    levels   that  might  be  possible   in   the 
survey,   preliminary   values   for   the   sample   variance   are   necessary.     The   estimator 
for  calculating   the   variance  will  be   the   annual   consumption  of  electricity   in 
commercial  buildings.     Usually   variance   is   unknown   before   the  actual   survey   and 
a   pilot   survey   or    limited   data   set    is    required.      Since   DNRC   is    limited   to    the 
use  of  a   smell   sample,    the   initial   estimate  of  the   variance   is   important. 

Consumption    information   on   all   commercial   and   industrial   accounts    is 
available   from   the   Montana   Power  Compeny.      DNRC   defined   commercial   accounts   as 
those  with   SIC   codes   other   then   1-42,    44-46,   88,    and   97-99.      Of   the  32,255 
accounts  on   the  Montana   Power   commercial/small    industrial    file,    24,172  had   SIC 
codes.      Of   these,    75%    (18,144)    were   classified   by   DNRC  as   commerciel   accounts. 
Table  1    summarizes   the   findings. 


Teble  1 
Annual   Electricity  Consumption   in   MPC  Commercial  Accounts 

( MWh ) 

N    =  18,144 
Mean   =  70.44 

Variance   =  50,557.52 
Standard   Deviation=  224.05 


The    average   MPC   commerciaL   account   uses    seventy   megawatt-hours  of 
electricity   per   year. 

Using   the   MPC  variance    figure,    it    is   possible    to    construct   a   preliminary 
estimate  of   the   confidence    Levels   possible  when   using   a    small    sample   and   a 
utility   sampling    frame.      The    following   equation   determines    the   approximate 
sample    size   necessary   given    the   accuracy   and   confidence    Levels   specified 
(Wi lliams,   1978)  : 

•  ■  w  •■ 

where  n   =   sample   size 

z  =  normal   quanti le  which   cuts  off    o/Z       of  the   area  of  the 

normal   distribution   in   the   upper  tail 
d  =   desired   accuracy   of   the    sample  mean 
q2     =  variance  of   the   population 
a      =   risk 

An   iterative   process  may  be  used  when   "n"   is   given   to   determine   acceptable 

levels  of    "d"   and    "z     ,_      ." 

0/2 

In   ONRC's   case,    funds   exist    to   sample   approximately   100   buildings.      The  mean 
consumption   of   the   test    sample   is  70.4  megawatt-hours.      This   is   taken   to 
represent    typical    commerciaL   building   energy   use.      A  minimum   acceptable 
confidence    level    is   taken   as   80%   corresponding   to   a    z-score  of  1.29        The   error 
tolerance    ("d"}    is   varied   so   that   a    sample   size   of  approximately   100   is 
indicated.      With   this   small   sample,    an   accuracy  of  plus  or  minus   29   MWh    for   the 
celculetad  mean  must   be   accepted. 

n  =  1.28^   *  50,557-5 

29^ 
n  =  98  bui Idings 

Sample  size  estimation  depends  on  the  accuracy  requirement  (d)  and  the 
confidence  level  1  -  a.   For  instance,  a  more  conventional  confidence  level  of 
90%  and  an  estimate  with  an  accuracy  of  plus  or  minus  10  MWh  would  result  in  a 
sample  size  of  829  buildings. 

DNRC  has  considered  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  population  by  excluding 
some  institutional  building  types  from  the  survey  such  as  hospitals,  schools, 
universities  and  local  government  buildings.   DNRC  maintains  a  file  of  722 
buildings  in  the  Institutional  Building  Grants  Program.   These  buildings 
represent  over  34  million  square  feet  of  commercial  floorspace  and  12,000  MWh  of 
annual  electricity  consumption.   Dota  can  be  drewn  from  buildings  which  have 
good  Preliminary  Energy  Audits  (PEA).   (A  copy  of  a  PEA  data  sheet  is  attached 
as  Appandix  5.)   In  lieu  of  sampling  and  an  engineering  audit,  this  information 
could  then  be  used  for  input  into  the  simulation  model.  The  aggregate  building 
data  could  be  used  to  generalize  the  results  to  the  population  of  institutional 
buildings.  Until  the  data  requirements  of  the  simulation  model  are  specified, 
it  is  not  known  whether  the  PEA  audit  information  will  be  sufficient.   Omitting 
these  institutions  will  insure  maximum  sampling  of  unknown  building  types  in  the 
survey.   Unfortunately,  the  PEA  data  is  not  quantitatively  detailed.   Further, 


based   on    results   by   Hirst    and   Eastas    (1980),    about   30%   of   the   PEA's   probably 
contain    inaccurate   or  missing   data   that   would   exclude    their   use    in    the 
analysis.      Unless   a    series   of   default    assumptions    can    be   used  within    the 
simulation   model,    it   may   not   be   possible    to    exclude    these   buildings. 

Even   »/i  thout    removing    the    institutional   buildings    from   the    survey 
population,    the   variance   of   the   actual    sample   data    can    be   expected    to   be 
significantly    less   than    shown    above.      Accounts    sometimes    represent    several 
buildings;   other   times   there   are   several   accounts   per   building  all   of  which 
increase   the    resulting   variance.      This   will  be   isolated   in    the   actual   survey. 
Excluding   accounts   with   very    low   consumption    (e.g.,    leas   than   2,000   or  3,000 
kWh/year;    see  Appendix   1)    will   tend   to    reduce   the   variance.      Finally, 
non-buildings,   vacant   buildings   and  non-commercial   buildings   that   tend   to 
increesB   variance   will  be   eliminated   from   the   sample.      Consequently,    an   80% 
confidence    level   and   a   greater   determination   of   accuracy   as  measured   by 
confidence    interval   widths   will   be   possible.      DNRC  will   also    try   to    control 
nonsampling   errors   which    result    from   nonresponsa,    coding  mistakes,    etc.    so    that, 
to   the   extent   possible,    these   errors   will   not   affect    the   accurecy   of   the    final 
estimates. 

A  Stratification   Variable 

Stratified   sampling  mey    result    in   greater   precision    in    the   survey    results 
when    compared   to   a   simple    random   sample   of   the   same   size   if   the   variable   on 
which    the   population    is   stratified   is   highly   correlated  with    the   survey 
estimota,    in   this    case,    the   electricity   conservation   potential    in    commercial 
buildings.      Only   a    limited  number  of   stratification   variables   are   available  when 
the   sampling   frame   ia   the    list  of  utility   accounts.     Theoretically,   utility 
accounts   could  be   stratified  according  to   consumption  or  SIC  codes. 

In   a  1982  study  of  commercial  building   retrofits,   Ross   and  Whalen   found 
Little   correlation   between   building   type   and   resulting   conservation.      Since 
building   type   is   somewhat   correlated  with   building   use,    this   tends   to   discredit 
an   SIC   code  based   stratification.      Fortunately,    the   same   study    found   a   positive 
general   trend   between    initial   building   energy   consumption   and    resulting 
conserved   energy   after   retrofit.      Large   consumers   tended   to   have   a   greater 
conservation   potentiel   although   no    Linear  pettern  was   evident.      Figure  1    shows 
the   results  of  this   study  of  233   retrofitted   commerciel   buildings. 

Bosed  on   this   evicioncs,    ONRC  will   stratify  on   account    consumption.      Since 
the   sample  will   be  quite   small,    the   study   will   be    limited   to    three   to    five 
strata. 
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Survey   Design 

DNRC   wi  L  L   use    the    Montana   Povner   Company's    "commercial"   account    billing 
records   as    the   sampling   base    for    this   study.      However,    because   DNRC's   definition 
of    "commercial"   customer    is   based   on    the    customer's    type   of   activity    whereas 
MPC's   definition   of    "commercial"   customer    is   based  on    the   volume   of   electricity 
used,    DNRC  will    "narrow"   the   MPC   "commercial"   account    file   as  much   as   possible 
to   meet    the   current    study's   needs. 

The   extant   of   the   sample   frame  will   detarmine    the   scope   of  the   conclusions 
drawn    from   the   sample.      The   sampled   population    to   which   the   conclusions   are 
drawn   will  be   MPC   customers   whose  major   activities   have  been    determined   by   ONRC 
to   be    "commercial"    in   nature   and  whose   annual   electricity   consumption    falls 
between    certain    limits. 

Therefore,    DNRC  suggests   a  multi-phase,   multi-stage   sample   design    for    the 
survey   of  Montana   Power's   commercial   sector.      Phases  A,    B,    and   C   attempt    to 
narrow  MPC's    "commercial"   account    file   to    those   accounts   of   interest   which   DNRC 
considers   to   be    "commercial"  accounts.      These   accounts   will   constitute    the 
frame.      Phase   0  describes    the   procedure    for   selecting   a    sample   of   buildings   to 
be   audited.      Phase   t   describes    the   subsampling   necessary    if   a   master   billing 
record    is   selected.      Confidentiality   of   customer    records   will  be  maintained   by 
funding  MPC   to    contract   with   a  mutually   acceptable   third   party   to    conduct    the 
study . 

Phase  A:      Removing    low   consumption   accounts 

ONRC  will   choose   an    initial   annual   electricity   consumption    level   below  which 
it    feels   the   conservation   potential    is    limited,    or  of    limited   interest.      This 
subsector   will   include   nonbuilding  activities   such   as   billboards,    phone  booths, 
and   possibly   some   commercial  operations  whose   size   and   energy  use   patterns  more 
closely   parallel   those   of  some    residential   customers.      Any   analysis   of  this 
subsector  will   probably    be   generic   in   nature.    (See  Appendix   1.) 

ONRC  will   contact   a   sample   of    low  annual    consumption   accounts   to    identify 
whet   these   accounts   are   and  what   their  major   electricity  uses   are.      Based  on    the 
description   of  the    low   consumption   customers  obtained   from   this   brief   survey, 
DNRC  will   determine   a    lower   consumption   boundary    for    its  main   survey.      If   the 
survey    indicates   that   commercial   concerns,    as   defined   by   ONRC,    have   annual 
consumption   figures   substantially   higher   than   DNRC's    initial   cut-point,    then 
ONRC  will    reset   the   cut-point   at    a   higher  consumption    level   and    repeat   phase  A 
for   the   next   group   of  customers. 

The   survey    sample   size   and   possible    lower  boundary   starting   points   based  on 
currently   available    information   are   discussed   further   in  Appendices   1    and   2. 

Phase   B:      Eliminating    from   consideration   buildings   wnose   conservation   potential 
is   known   or   can   be   determined   from   existing   data 

Because   of   the    limited   audit   sample   size,    as   many   buildings   as   possible  must 
be   eliminated    from   the   population;    ONRC  must    concentrate    its   efforts   where 
little   or   nothing    is   known    about    the   conservation   potential.      Therefore,    to    the 
extent    possible,    ONRC   will    eliminate    all    groups   of    commercial    customers   on    which 
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it   has    adequate   conservation   potential   data.      For    example,    ONRC's   Institutional 
Buildings  Grants   and   Loans  Program  might   provide   adequate    informetion    to 
determine   the   conservation   potential   of   schools   and  hospitals,    and   these 
buildings   could  be    removed    from   the   population. 

Conservation   estimates    for    subsectors   of   the   population   eliminated   under 
phases   A   and  B   can   be   added    (with    the   appropriate   caveats)    to    results    from   the 
main    survey    to    obtain    an    overall   picture    of   commercial    sector    conservation 
potential    in    the  MPC   service   area. 

Phase   C:      Removing   the    influence  of   the    "small   industrial"  accounts 

MPC's   commercial/industrial   account    file   includes   an    unknown   number   of 
accounts   which   DNRC   considers    "small    industrial."      DNRC  believes    that   most   of 
these   occur   among    the    higher   annual    consumption   accounts,    and   that    their   affect 
on    the   variance  will   place   almost    the   entire   sample    in    the    largest    consumption 
strata   under  Nayman   optimum   allocation.      (Optimum   allocation   calculations   based 
on   available   data   are   shown    in  Appendix   2.)      This   being   the    case,    DNRC  must   try 
to   eliminate   as  many    "small    industrial"  accounts   as   possible    from   the 
population. 

DNRC  will  ask   MPC  to   provide    its    commercial/industrial    account    file    in    two 
parts:    one   part   will   consist   of   the   accounts    in    the   commercial    rate   category   and 
the   other  part   will   consist   of  the   accounts    in    the    industrial    rate   category. 
(MPC  probably   has   between   2,000    and  7,000    industrial    rate   accounts.      The    Lower 
count    is   the   number    for   which   SIC   code    information    is   currently   available,    and 
the  upper  count   is   the   number  of  customers   in  MPC's   industrial   rate   category   as 
of  September  1982.) 

The   industrial   rate   subfile  will  probably   consist   almost   entirely  of 
businesses  which   DNRC  classifies   as   industrial;    these   accounts   can    then   be 
removed   from   the   population   and  used,    if  desired,    for   a   separate   study   of   that 
sector. 

The   commercial    rate   subfile  will  probably   consist   of   the    lower   consumption 
accounts   and   will    Likely    include   some  businesses   which   DNRC  would   classify   as 
"industrial"   rather   than    "commercial".      DNRC  will   try    to    detect   as  many   of   the 
"industrial"   accounts    in   this   subfile   as   possible   and   remove   them   from   the    study 
population.     This   will   be   accomplished   through    scrutiny   of   the    rate 
classification   of   commercial   accounts   to    identify    the   small    industrial   accounts 
to   be   deleted,   and   scrutiny   of   the   accounts   in    the   subfiles   as   described   below. 

Paralleling  Phase  A,    DNRC  will   survey   each   subfile   separately   by   mail   or 
phone   to   determine  what   the   account    is  or   does   and  what    its  mejor  uses  of 
electricity   are.      As   in   Phase  A,    the   survey    instrument   will  be   extremely    brief. 
The   samples   for   these   surveys   should   be   about   40D   accounts   each,   with    the 
accounts    selected   systematically   to   provide  an   accurate   picture  of   the    full 
range   of   annual    consumption. 

DNRC  will   achieve    two   objectives  with    these   surveys:    (1)    DNRC  will   determine 
the   accuracy   of   the   SIC   codes   as   they   appeer  on    the   subfiles,    and    (2)    DNRC  will 
locate   the   cut-points,    if   existent,    in    annual    consumption    that    separate  most 
commercial   accounts    from  most    small    industrial   accounts.      Hopefully    the   entire 
industrial    rate   subfile    //ill  be   small    industrial   accounts   and    its    cut    point   will 
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be  the  Lower  end  point.   If  certain  small  industrial  SIC  codes  seem  to  be 
reasonably  accurate,  DNRC  will  eliminate  them  from  the  subfiles  before 
sampling.   Likewise,  if  commercial/small  industrial  consumption  cut  points 
exist,  ONRC  will  truncate  the  higher  consumption  (industrial)  accounts  off  the 
subfiles  just  as  it  truncated  the  lower  consumption  accounts  in  phase  A.   Thus, 
the  sample  frame  will  consist  of  the  two  rate-based  subfiles,  combined,  less  the 
Lov/er  annual  consumption  records  removed  in  Phase  A  and  those  records  removed  in 
Phase  8,  and  less  the  industrial  SIC  code  records  and/or  higher  annual 
consumption  records  removed  from  the  subfiles  as  described  here. 

The  worst  case  scenario  would  occur  when  the  SIC  code  information  appears  to 
be  too  inaccurate  or  too  spotty  to  be  useful,  and/or  there  appears  to  be  no 
obvious  breaking  point  between  commercial  and  small  industrial  consumption, 
i.e,  if  small  industrial  and  commercial  seem  to  be  extansively  intermixed.  In 
this  case,  the  frame  would  consist  of  the  two  rate-based  subfiles,  combined, 
less  the  lower  annual  consumption  records  removed  in  Phase  A  and  those  removed 
in  Phase  B,  and  less  the  smell  industrial  records  detected  during  the 
examination  of  the  subfiles.   Obviously,  this  frame  would  be  much  larger  than 
the  frame  mentioned  above. 

DNRC  will  have  sampling  problems  with  either  frame  because  the  frames  are 
imperfect:  each  frame  includes  an  unknov/n  number  of  small  industrial  accounts 
which  could  be  selected  during  the  sampling  phase.   The  worst  case  scenario 
frame  will,  of  course,  include  more  of  these  foreign  elements.   (Possible 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  imperfect  frames  with  foreign  elements  are  discussed 
in  Appendices  3  and  4.1 

The  extent  and  coverage  of  the  frame  will  define  the  sampled  population. 

Careful  record  keeping  will  be  necessary  to  insure  the  analysis  accounts  for 
the  actual  probability  of  selection  and  the  type  of  sampling  used. 

Phase  D:  Selecting  the  accounts  from  the  sample  frame  for  auditing 

ONRC  will  separate  the  accounts  remaining  in  the  (sampled!  population  after 
phases  A,  B,  and  C  into  three  to  five  strata  based  on  their  annual  electrical 
consumption.  The  overall  sample  size  will  be  partitioned  among  the  strata  using 
optimal  allocation  if  feasible  (and  proportional  allocation  otherwise).   Within 
each  strata,  the  commercial  concerns  of  interest  will  be  selected 
systemati  cal  ly . 

Possible  strata  definitions  and  strata  sample  sizes,  based  on  currently 
available  data,  including  the  small  industrial  accounts,  are  discussed  in 
Appendix  2.  These  strata  definitions  and  strata  sample  sizes,  n^,  would  be  for 
the  worst  case  scenario  where  few,  if  any,  small  industrial  records  could  be 
removed  from  the  rate-based  subfiles. 

Appendix  2  also  shows  the  calculations  for  the  sample  frame  if  steps 
limiting  the  population  resulted  in  approximately  the  2,000  accounts  with  the 
greatest  consumption  being  removed  from  the  file. 
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Phase   E:      Relating   Sampled  Accounts    to  Buildings 

Sampling   units    from   phase   0   could   be   of  3    types:    (1)    a   single   commercial 
concern   housed   in    its   own   building;    (2)    a   single   commercial   concern   which   shares 
a    multi-use   building   with    one    or   mora    other    (commercial)    concerns,    such    as    a 
shopping   center   where   each   unit's   consumption    is   billed   separately;    or    (3)    a 
conglomerate   commercial   account    representing    several    commercial   establishments 
possibly    located    in   various   places   around    the    state. 

If   the   frame   consisted   only   of  type    (1)    sampling   units,    the   sampling   design 
and   analysis  would   pose   no   problems. 

Selection   of   a    type    (2)    unit   would  mean   that   the  building   characteristics 
would  have   to   be   determined   and   the   conservation   potential   of    the   building 
scaled   down   by   some    factor    related   to    the   establishment    samp  Lad,    such    as   the 
floorspaca.      A   portion   of   the  building-related   conservation   potential    would   be 
added   to    the   establishment-specific   conservation   potential   to   obtain   the   overall 
conservation   potential    for   the   sampling   unit.      Except    for   the   problems 
associated  with   auditing   the   entire  building   in   terms   of   its   building-specific 
characteristics,    there   would  be   few  problems   specific   to   this   kind  of  sampling 
unit    since   each   of   these    units  would   be   drawn   with    the    sane   probability    as   the 
type    (1)    units.      If,    by    coincidence,    several   units   were    drawn    from    the    same 
multi-use   building,    some   cost    savings  would   be    realized   since   only   one 
building-specific   audit   would   be   performed. 

If   type    (3)    master   billing    records   are   drawn    frequently,    and   if   the   average 
number  of  businesses   included   in   each   is   relatively    large,   the   problem   should  be 
treated  as   a   cluster   sampling   problem.      If   the   clusters   are   small  and   rare,    all 
the   elements   should  be    included   in   the   sample,    thus    receiving   the   probabilities 
assigned   to   the  master  billing   records.      A   second   possibility    is   to    selact   one 
establishment    from   the  master   billing   record   and  weight    it    up   with    the   number  of 
establishments   in    tne    record.    (Kish,   1965). 

Analysi  s 

The    information   taken    from   the   audit   of  sampled   buildings   will   serve   as 
inputs   to   a   simplified  building   energy    simulation   program.      Such   simulation 
codes   for   commercial   building  analysis   are   generally   available,    but    they   often 
are  proprietary.     Validation  of  the   selected  program   against  a   reference   program 
such   as   DOE-2  will  be   an    important   part   of   the   preliminery   analysis.      ONRC   is 
concerned  with   annual   energy   consumption,    and   annual   conservation   potential. 
Therefore,    the   data    requirements   for    the   type   of  program  ONRC   desires   are   not 
nearly   as    rigorous   as   those   necessary    for   an   hourly    simulation   program   such   as 
DOE-2.      Most   of  the   commercial   accounts   using   natural   gas   as   well   as   electricity 
are   serviced  by   MPC.      Thus,    for   a    large   part   of   the   sample,    information   on 
consumption   of  other    fuels   can   be   obtained   with  minimal   problems. 

Summary 

The  DNRC  commercial  sector  conservation  analysis  procedure  will  consist  of 
the  choice  of  a  sampling  frame,  the  selection  of  buildings  in  the  sample,  the 
engineering  audit  of  each  building,  and  subsequent  computer  analysis  to  estimate 
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electricity    conservation   potential.      This   estimate   will    then   be   generalized   back 
to    the    total   MPC   commercial    sector   population    to    determine    the   utility 
conservation   potential.      The   estimate   will  be    in    terms  of  megawatt-hours   at 
various    levelized   costs  of  electricity. 

Given    the    funds   available    for    the   project,    only   about   100   buildings    can   be 
surveyed.      A   preliminary   estimate   of   the    variance    in    commercial   building 
electricity    consumption   has    shown    it    to   be   quite    Large.      In   order    to    insure 
reasonable   accuracy    in    the   final   estimates,    sampling   errors   as  well    as 
noneampLing   errors  must  be  minimized.      Reducing   errors   can   be   accomplished  by 
the   following  meens: 

1)  The   use   of  utility   accounts  matched   to   metered   addresses    to   serve   as   a   proxy 
for   a   commercial   building   sample   frame. 

2)  A   probability    sample   divided    into   optimally   allocated   strata    representing 
the   full    range   of   commercial   electricity   users.    (A  preliminary   mail   or   phone 
survey    will  be   necessary   to   define   the    sampling   frame.) 

3)  An    interview/engineering   audit   procedure   to    reduce   nonsempling   error   created 
by   nonresponse   and   guessing. 

4)  A   computerized   data  management   procedure    to   provide   engineering   validation, 
internal    consistency    checks   and   outlier    recognition    in    the   audit    data. 

5)  A   short    form   mail   or   phone    survey   of   accounts   having   very    Low   electricity 
consumption   and   conservation   potential. 

6)  A   sampling    replacement   strategy   to  maintain  maximum   audit    sample    size   which 
maintains   the   quality   and   representativeness    in    the   data   base. 

7)  Sub-sampling   of   accounts    representing  multiple   buildings. 

B)      Analysis   of  post-stratified   data. 

This   procedure    is   a  major   departure    from   the    "prototype"   buildings   approach 
used   to    date.      Underlying   statistical    theory    indicates    that   a    stratified 
sampling   approach    should   give  more  measurably   accurate    results   based   on   the 
previously   described   relationship   between    electricity    consumption    and 
conservation   potential.      This   is   particularly    important    in   the   DNRC   study 
because   cost   constraints  on   the   possible   sample   size   require   a   rigorous   efficacy 
in    the    survey    results. 
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APPENDIX   1 
Low  Annual   Consumption   Subsector 

DNRC  anticipates    that    the  majority   of   the    Low   annual    consumption    accounts 
will   be   non-building   activities   such    as   billboards   and   phone   booths.      DNRC's 
analysis   of   the   conservation   potential    in    this   suDsector   wi  L L    Likely   be   generic 
in   nature.      For   example,    DNRC  could    recommend   changing    the    kind   of    lighting   on 
billboards   and   in   phone  booths,    and   then    estimate    the    service   area-wide 
conservation   potential    from   the    typical   savings   par   phone   booth   or   Dillboard   and 
the   number   of  phone  booths   and   billboards    in   the   service   area. 

It    is,    therefore,    important    to   know  the   proportion  of  accounts   in   the   sample 
that   are   billboards,    phone  booths,    etc.    since    these   proportions   will   be  used   to 
estimate    the   number   of   such   units    in   MPC's   service   area. 

DNRC   suggests   using   simultaneous   confidence    intervals   to    determine,    with 
some   overall   accuracy,    the   proportions  of   sampling   units    falling   into    each   of 
saverel   categories.      A   worst    case    sample   of   size  637   would   provide  95% 
simultaneous   confidence    intervals    for    four  major   categories  of   sampling   units 
with   an   allowable   error  of  +  5%   for  each   proportion.     A  worst   case   sample  of 
size  126   y/ould   provide   90%   simultaneous   confidence    intervals   with    an   allov;able 
error   of  +10%   each    for    four   proportions   of    interest.      (Tortora,    197S) 

Only    a    limited   amount   of  data   would   be   collected   by    the   survey   of    low  annual 
consumption   accounts.      Type   of   account    and   categorization   of   end  uses   probably 
would   be    sufficient.      A   phone    survey    would   be    the   preferred  method.      A   phone 
survey   would  have   two   advantages:    [1]    the  main   survey    lower   consumption   cut 
point   could   be   determined  more    rapidly   since   there  would   be  no   delay    from 
waiting   for  mail    returns,    and    (2)    the    response    rate   would  probably   be 
significantly   higher. 
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APPENDIX   2 
Creating   Strata;   Allocating   the   Sample 

In   order    for    stratification    to   be   effective,    it    is   necessary    to    stratify   on 
the   basis   of   a    variable    that    is   highly    correlated   with    the   variable   of 
interest.      Several   studies   have    indicated    that    annual    consumption    is    related   to 
conservation    potential,    and   DNRC   chose    to   use    this   variable    rather   than    the   SIC 
code   data,    which   MPC   felt   was    tenuous   information. 

Several   methods    can   be   used   to    create    the   strata.      One,    the    "eyeball" 
method,   seemed   inapplicable  here   due   to   the   tremendous   size   and  variation   in   the 
data    (32,055   accounts    ranging   from  0   to   35,000,000   kWh   annually);    no    strata 
breakout    suggested    itself.      ONRC  used   the   Dalanius-Hodges   method,   modified   for 
data   grouped   in   unequal    size   categories    (Cochran,    1977),    to    determine   possible 
strata   boundaries   based   on   data    for   the   year   ending    in   September,   1982.      (The 
calculations   will,    of   course,    have   to   be    redone   on    the   actual   population   data.) 

With  the  Lower  boundary  of  interest  set  at  3,000  kV/h  (in  reality,  the  lower 
boundary  v/ould  be  determined  in  Phase  A),  ONRC  determined  the  strata  boundaries 
to   be   as   follov/s    for   3,    4,    and   5   possible   strata: 

3    strata: 

[  3,000  -  15,000)  kWh 

[15,000  -  95,000)  kWh 

[95,000  -  35,000,000)  kWh 


4  strata: 

[    3,000   -  10,000)     kWh 
[10,000   -  40,000)     kWh 
[40,000  -  140,000)     kWh 
[140,000   -  35,000,000)     kWh 


Nh 

9 

,600 

8 

,497 

_2. 

,944 

21 

,041 

[ 

<h 

7 

,005 

8 

,081 

3 

,922 

2 

,033 

21 

,041 

1 

^h 

6 

,335 

5 

,028 

5 

,822 

2 

,472 

1 

,384 

21 

,041 

5   strata: 

[    3,000   -     9,000)     kWh 
[    9,000   -   20,000)     kWh 
[20,000  -  70,000)     kWh 
[70,000   -  200,000)     kWh 
[200,000   -  35,000,000)     kWh 


NOTE:      11,214  accounts  were   under  3,000   kV/h   annually 

Once   the   strata   have  been   determined,   the   total   number  of  building   audits, 
presumed   to   be   approximately  100,   must   be   allocated  among   the   strata. 

If    the   sample   of   size  100    is   allocated   proportionally,    then   n^/N^   =   n/N   - 
100/21  ,041    =   0.0048. 
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This   gives    the    following   strata   sample   sizes: 


3  strata 

4 

strata 

5  strata 

h 

"h 

h 

"h 

h 

"h 

1 

46 

1 

33 

1 

30 

2 

40 

2 

30 

2 

24 

3 

14 

3 

19 

3 

28 

4 

m 

4 
5 

12 
7 

Total 

100 

Total 

100 

Total 

101 

3  strata 

h 

"h 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

96 

5 

Total 

101 

Alternatively,    using   Neyman    (optimal)    allocation   which   minimizes    the 
variance   of   the   stratified   sample's   estimate   of   the  mean   per   unit,    the    sample 
for    three,    four,    or    five   strata    is   almost   entirely   allocated   to   the    highest 
consumption    strata   as   shown    in   the   table   below.      This   occurs   because   of   the 
extremely   high   variances    in    the   highest    consumption   strata,    and   points    to   the 
need   for   reducing   tne   variances   in   these   strata   to  manageable    Levels. 

Optimum  Allocation 

4  strata  5   strata 

"h  "h 

0  0 

2  0 

3  2 
95  3 

94 
100  gg 

Since   the    large   consumption   strata   are    likely   influenced  by   the   small 
industrial   customers,    these   records  need   to   be   eliminated   from   the   sampling 
frame   prior   to   the   sample   selection  wherever   possible.      Eliminating   these 
records    is   discussed   in   phase   C  of   the   sampling   plan. 

As   an   example  of   the   consequences   of   eliminating   small    industrial   accounts, 
DNRC   repeated   the   above   calculations   after    setting   the   upper  boundary   at  150,000 
kWh   per  year.      [Hopefully    this   would   approximate    the   commercial   account   upper 
cut-point .) 

The   strata  populations  become: 

3  strata: 

(3,000   -  10,000)     kWh 
(10,000    -   40,000)     kV/h 
(40,000   -   150,000)     kWh 

4  strata: 

(3,000   -   9,000)     kV'h 
(9,000   -   20,000)     kV/h 
(20,000   -   60,000)     kV(h 
(60,000    -   150,000)     kV/h 
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1 

7 

^h 
,005 

8 

,081 

4 

,072 

19 

,158 

6 

^h 
,335 

5 

,02S 

5 

,313 

2. 

,482 

19 

,158 

5  strata: 

(3,000    - 

(7,000    - 

(15,000 

(35,000 


7,000)    kWh 
15,000)    kWh 

-  35,000)    kWh 

-  70,000)    kV/h 


(70,000   -   150,000)    kWh 


r 
4 

,776 

4 

,824 

4 

,795 

2 

,790 

L 

,973 

g 

,158 

With   proportional   allocation,   the   sample  sizes   are: 


3  strata 

h 

"h 

1 

37 

2 

42 

3 
4 

^1 

5 

Total 

100 

4 

strata 

"h 

33 

26 

28 

13 

100 


5  strata 
"h 

25 
25 
25 

14 
10 
99 


V/ith   Neyman    (optimal)    allocation,    the    sample   sizes   become: 


3  strata 

h 

"h 

1 

7 

2 

33 

3 

60 

4 

5 

Total 


100 


4  strata 
"h 

7 
10 
3S 
43 

99 


5   strata 

"h 

5 

9 

23 

24 

39 

100 


Arbitrarily   removing   the   top  1,883   accounts   for   illustration   has 
significantly    reduced   the  variances   and   greatly   altered   the   sample   allocations 
as   compared  with   the   previous  optimum   allocations  when   the   data   included   the 
small   industrial  accounts. 
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APPENDIX   3 
Sampling   from   Imperfect   Frames 

A    frame    is   perfect    if   every   element   appears   on    the    List    separately,    once   and 
only  once,    and   if  nothing   else   appears   on    the    List.      Every   element   iiust   appear 
in    the    Listing   and   in   only   one    Listing,    and   every    Listing  must    contain   an 
element,    and  only  one   element. 

The  sampling  frame  is  the  keystone  around  which  the  sample  selection  process 
must  be  designed.  Appraisal  of  the  available  or  obtainable  frames  must  dominate 
the    search    for   good   selection   procedures. 

DNRC  believes    that    its   phased   approach    to   narrowing   the   account    file  will 
result    in   a   better   frame    for    its   purposes    than    the   original   MPC   account    file; 
however,    there  will   still  be   a    fairly    large   number  of  problem    records   on    the 
files.      The   number   will   probably   be   too    Large   to    ignore. 

There   are    four   possible   contradictions   to    the   basic    requirement   of  a 
one-to-one   correspondence   between    Listing    (frame   unit)    and   element    (sampling 
unit).      Each    interferes   with    the   aim  of   selecting   a    single   element   with    "epsem" 
(equal   probability   of   selection   method),    when   a    single    Listing    is   selected   with 
epsem.    (Ki  sh ,    1S65)  . 

(A).      Missing   elements/noncoverage/incomp  lete    frame:      Elements    inadvertently 
left   off   the  MPC  commercial    file   will   probably   consist   mostly  of   small 
commercial  operations   which   are   billed   at    the    residential    rate;    because   of 
their   size,    the   electricity   consumption   of   these   operations   should   resemble 
a    residential   building  more   then   a   commercial   building   and   would,    therefore, 
not   be  of  too   much   concern   to   ONRC's   commercial   conservation   potential 
study . 

A  potentially    large   category  of  elements  missing   from   the   frame  would   be 
those    commercial    enterprises   which   were   part   of   an   en   masse   elimination   of 
industrial   accounts   under  phase   C  of   the    sample   plan.      Very    Large   commercial 
operations   could   conceivably   be   eliminated   by   the   upper   consumption   cut 
point.      Likewise,    commercial   concerns   improperly    labeled   with   SIC   codes   DNRC 
plans   to    remove    from   the    file  would   go    unnoticed.      Nonetheless,    DNRC 
believes   that    the    risk   of  missing   some   commercial   establishments    is 
outweighted  by   the   advantages  of   elimineting   small    industrial  operations 
from    the   account    file   while   creating   the    frame. 

DNRC  plans  no   action   on   this    frame   problem   except    to   exercise   great    care    in 
setting   the   upper   consumption   outpoint   and   in   eliminating   SIC   codes   from   the 
file   when    creating    the    frame. 

(B)      Clusters   of   elements   appearing   together,    associated   with    single 
listings:      This   is   a   problem  of  unknown   magnitude    since   DNRC  has   no    idea   how 
many   master  billing    records   appear   on   MPC's   files,    and   will  not   know   the 
size   of   the   clusters  or   their   extent   until    the   Hhase   C  mail   or   phone   samples 
have  been   drawn . 
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If  cLustars  occur  frequently  and  the  average  cluster  size  is  large,  DNRC 
will  treat  such  records  with  the  standard  cluster  sampling  approach. 
Clusters  might  occur  as  shopping  center  billing  records  or  franchise  master 
billing  records,  neither  of  which  should  be  too  numerous. 

If  the  clusters  are  infrequent  and  small,  all  elements  within  the  listing 
will  be  included  in  the  sample. 

Alternately,  one  element  from  the  cluster  can  be  selected  at  random  and 
weighted  up  by  the  number  of  elements  in  the  cluster. 

(C]  Blanks  or  foreign  elements  which  occur  in  the  frame  when  some  listings 
contain  no  elements  of  the  target  population:   In  this  case,  foreign 
elements  will  be  small  industrial  accounts  which  cannot  be  detected  until 
the  sample  is  drawn  because  they  lack  an  SIC  code  and/or  their  consumption 
was  below  the  upper  cutpoint.   Listings  for  vacant,  nonoperational  or 
demolished  buildings  would  also  be  treated  as  blanks. 

When  selecting  a  sample  of  m   member  elements  from  a  list  of  M  members  and  B 
blanks  lor  foreign  elements)  by  means  of  simple  random  sampling,  one  neea 
only  continue  the  randon  selection  process  until  m  usable  member  elements 
have  been  selected.   V/i  th  a  sampling  method  other  than  simple  random 
sampling,  the  rough  advance  estimates  of  M  (the  number  of  members)  and  M^^ 
(the  number  of  members  in  strata  h)  (obtained  in  this  case  from  the  "who  are 
you"  mail/phone  surveys)  are  used  to  adjust  the  sample  selection  rates  to 
account  for  the  number  of  foreign  elaments  that  will  be  rejected  after 
selection.  Variances  for  aggregates  and  stratified  means  will  be  increased, 
but  they  must  be  tolerated. 

The  approximately  m   member  units  remaining  in  the  sample  after  the  foreign 
elements  have  been  removed  are  analyzed  as  a  subclass,  selected  with  epsem 
from  the  entire  list;  actual  subclass  analysis  depends  on  the  type  sampling 
used. 

Ki sh  strongly  advises  against  substituting  the  next  element  on  the  list  for 
a  blank  or  foreign  alement  since  this  procedure  actually  increases  the 
probability  of  selecting  any  element  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  blanks 
that  precede  it  on  the  list.   (Contrast  this  use  of  "substitution"  to  that 
in  Appendix  4.)   Selection  bias  generally  results  if  the  variable  density  of 
elements  is  correlated  with  the  mean  content  of  elements.   In  this  case,  the 
likelihood  of  foreign  (small  industrial]  entries  is  probably  greater  at 
higher  consumption  levels;   if  consumption  and  conservation  potential  are 
positively  correlated,  we  could  get  an  erroneously  high  estimate  of  the 
conservation  potential  because  the  higher  consumption  units  are  more  likely 
to  be  selected  if  the  adjacent  record  is  substituted  for  a  selected  foreign 
element . 

(D)  Duplicate  Listings  where  several  listings  represent  the  same  element: 
It  is  possible  that  some  commercial  concerns  might  have  several  meters,  but 
these  should  all  go  to  a  central  billing  account.   In  the  case  where  meters 
are  billed  separately,  the  building  or  floorspace  representea  by  such  an 
account  would  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  selected  unit  in  a  (multi-use) 
building,  paralleling  the  treatment  of  a  selected  store  in  a  shopping 
center . 
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Out-and-out   duplicate    records   should   not   be   a   problem   since   companies 
receiving   duplicate   bills   would   bring   this   to    the   attention   of  MPC. 

REKEHENCE 


Kish,  L.  1965   Survey  Samplinq.  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  N.Y.  (Summarized  from 
p.  20  and  p.  54  ff J 
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APPENDIX  4 
Replacement/Substitution  for  Missing  Units 

In  nearly  every  sample  survey,  there  wi  I L  be  some  eli  gib  Le  uni  ts  in  the 
sample  for  which  all  or  part  of  the  survey  data  items  are  not  obtained.   DNRC  is 
most  Likely  to  encounter  this  problem  in  the  form  of  sampled  estao  li shments  who 
refuse  an  audit.   Whenever  there  is  nonresponse  in  a  survey,  there  will  be  bias 
in  the  survey  estimates.   There  is  no  method  of  correcting  nonresponse  bias 
since  the  missing  survey  characteristics  of  the  nonrespondents  are,  by 
definition,  not  available.   The  data  collection  phase  of  a  survey  must  include 
extensive  follow-up  procedures  to  provide  a  high  survey  response  rate  (termed 
85%  or  more  by  Chapman)  and  a  low  item  nonresponse  rate  in  order  to  hold  the 
nonresponse  bias  to  a  minimum  level. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  bias  associated  with  the  nonresponse  remaining 
after  completing  the  follow-up  procedures,  various  authors  have  suggested  a 
number  of  methoos  for  adjusting  or  imputing  values  for  survey  nonresponse. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  method  of  imputing  for  total  nonresponse  in  a  survey 
is  to  adjust  (upward)  the  weights  of  the  respondents  in  a  way  that  accounts  for 
the  no.'ipespondents.   The  adjustments  are  made  separately  within  sets  of  sample 
groups  called  "nonresponse  weight  adjustment  classes."  This  procedure 
effectively  imputes  or  substitutes  the  average  values  of  the  survey  items  of  the 
respondents  in  each  class  for  those  of  the  nonrespondents  in  the  same  class. 
Weight  adjustment  classes  are  defined  in  such  a  way  that  respondents  and 
nonrespondents  in  a  given  class  have  similar  survey  characteristics. 

Another  common  procedure  used  to  impute  for  total  nonresponse  is  (field) 
substitution  in  which  population  units  not  originally  selected  into  the  sample 
are  used  to  replace  eligible  sample  units  that  do  not  participate  in  the 
survey.   Ideally,  potential  substitutes  should  have  survey  characteristics 
simi lar  to  those  of  the  nonrespondents. 

There  are  two  types  of  substitution  procedures:  (1)  selection  of  a  random 
substitute,  and  (2)  selection  of  a  specially  designated  substitute. 

With  a  random  substitution  procedure,  an  additional  population  unit  is 
selected  on  a  probability  basis  to  replace  each  nonrespondent .   Usually  the 
substitute  is  chosen  from  the  same  restricted  population  subgroup  as  the 
nonrespondent.   More  than  one  backup  unit  is  selected  for  each  sample  unit  prior 
to  the  actual  data  collection. 

A  procedure  using  specially  designated  substitute  units  identifies  one  or 
more  purposively  selected  backup  units  to  provide  substitutes,  if  necessary,  for 
each  sample  unit.   The  intent  is  to  specify  substitute  units  that  have 
characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the  nonresponding  sample  unit. 

Substitution  should  be  used  in  combination  with  another  imputation  procedure 
to  account  for  all  the  nonrespondents  if  there  are  some  nonrespondents  for  whicn 
substitutes  are  not  obtained. 
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Kish  (1965,  p.  558)  has  criticized  substitution  procedures  indicating  that 
substitution  is  of  no  help  in  reducing  nonresponse  bias  since  the  nonresponses 
are  replaced  by  responses  that  are  presumably  like  the  responses  already  in  the 
sample.   However,  all  methods  used  for  nonresponse  imputation  suffer  from  the 
basic  weakness  that  data  for  nonrespondents  have  to  be  supplied  (imputed)  from 
data  provided  by  respondents.   The  key  question  in  studying  the  worth  of 
substitution  procedures,  according  to  Chapman,  is  whether  or  not  the  use  of 
substitutes  provides  better  proxy  values  for  nonrespondents  than  those  provided 
by  alternative  imputation  procedures. 

A  specially  designated  substitution  procedure  often  uses  a  substitute  that 
is  a  geographic  neighbor  or  an  adjacent  Listing  on  the  sampling  frame.  This 
proximity  might  result  in  batter  proxy  values  than  those  obtained  from 
imputation  procedures  involving  same  type  of  "averaging"  of  the  subclass 
characteristics.   Hov/ever,  in  cases  where  soma  information  is  available  about 
the  nonrespondents,  better  proxy  values  might  be  available  from  sample 
respondents  than  from  substitutes  because  more  information  is  available  about 
the  respondents  than  about  potential  substitutes. 

Chapman  believes  that  the  type  of  survey  for  which  the  use  of  substitution 
is  most  appropriate  is  one  that  involves  a  deeply  stratified,  relatively  small 
sample  of  population  units.   Surveys  of  institutions  usually  fall  into  this 
category.   ONRC  believes  the  commercial  survey  as  planned  fits  into  this 
category.   In  surveys  of  this  type,  the  use  of  substitute  institutions  would 
tend  to  provide  better  imputations  than  would  the  type  of  weight  adjustment 
procedure  that  is  often  used. 

In  addition  to  the  bias  reduction  that  may  or  may  not  result  from  the  use  of 
substitution,  there  are  two  advantages  and  three  disadvantages  that  generally 
apply  to  substitution  procedures.  The  two  advantages  are  that  (1)  the  sample 
will  be  balanced  with  respect  to  sample  size  per  substitution  class  (this  has 
practical  advantages  in  self-weighting  and  two-per-stratum  designs),  and  that 
(2)  for  a  fixed  initial  sample  size,  substitution  procedures  increase  the  survey 
sample  size  and,  therefore,  reduce  the  variances  of  the  survey  estimates. 

The  first  disadvantage  follows  directly  from  the  second  advantage,  namely 
that  an  increase  in  the  sample  size  generally  involves  an  increase  in  the  survey 
costs.   The  second  and  major  disadvantage  of  the  use  of  substitution  is  that  the 
effort  extended  to  obtain  participation  from  originally  selected  units  may  not 
be  as  intense  as  it  would  have  been  if  no  substitutes  were  available.   (Using 
the  original  units  is  always  preferable  to  using  substitute  units,  so  steps 
should  be  taken  in  planning  the  data  collection  procedures  to  ensure  that  the 
maximum  effort  is  made  to  obtain  responses  from  the  original  sample  units.)   The 
third  disadvantage  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  level  of 
substitution  used  when  the  survey  response  rate  is  reported.   Thus,  whenever 
substitutes  are  used  in  a  survey,  the  researcher  must  (1)  keep  accurate  records 
of  which  units  are  substitutes,  (2)  identify  which  data  records  are  obtained 
from  substitute  units,  (3)  report  the  level  of  substitution,  and  (4)  treat  the 
substitutes  as  nonresponse  cases  when  calculating  the  survey  response  rate. 

Chapman  conducted  an  extensive  search  of  the  published  and  unpublished 
survey  research  literature.   He  was  unable  find  any  theoretical  v/ork  relating  to 
substitution,  and  he  found  only  four  studies  involving  empirical  studies  of  the 
impact  of  substitution  procedures  on  survey  estimates.   Only  cne  of  these  four 
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studies  included  a  comparison  of  the  estimated  affects  (or  biases)  for  a 
substitution  procedure  and  the  corresponding  estimated  effects  (or  biases)  for 
one  or  more  alternate  imputation  procedures.   Unfortunately,  the  type  of 
substitution  procedure  used  in  the  comparative  analysis  was  atypical  and  the 
scope  of  the  comparisons  was  rather  Limited. 

At  this  time,  there  are  apparently  no  theoretical  results  available  to 
evaluate  the  general  usefulness  of  substitution  procedures  as  methods  for 
imputing  for  total  questionnaire  nonresponsa.   There  appear  to  be  some 
situations  for  which  substitution  procedures  are  appropriate,  and  other 
situations  (surveys  with  large  sample  sizes  and  with  relatively  little 
information  available  about  the  nonresponding  units]  where  substitution  would  be 
unwi  se. 

Empirical  investigations,  of  which  only  four  are  known,  all  seemed  to 
indicate  thet  substitution  procedures  do  not  eliminate  the  effects  of 
nonresponse  bias;  one  study  indicated  that  there  was  consistently  a  negative  5% 
bias  in  a  number  of  estimated  totals  that  was  attributable,  to  a  large  extent, 
to  the  use  of  substitute  institutions  and  institution  nonresponse  weight 
adjustments . 

The  fact  that  substitution  procedures  do  not  seem  to  eliminate  nonresponse 
bias  does  not  imply  that  substitution  procedures  are  inappropriate.   Indeed,  it 
is  probably  true  that  there  is  no  procedure  available  that  can  adequately 
correct  nonresponse  bias;  in  a  1974  study,  none  of  the  six  alternate  weight 
adjustment  procedures  that  were  compared  could  correct  the  nonresponse  bias 
associated  with  a  number  of  items  in  a  questionnaire. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  planning  a  thorough  empirical  study  to  evaluate 
the  usefulness  of  substitution  procedures  as  part  of  a  FY  1983  random  digit 
dialing  investigation.  Prior  to  the  release  of  this  study,  and  based  on  the 
available  informetion,  DNRC  plans  to  use  specially  designated  substitutes  to 
replace  units  in  the  original  sample  who  absolutely  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the 
commercial  study  and  refuse  conservation  audits. 

DNRC  will  use  substitution  only  after  extensive  efforts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  the  nonrespondents'  cooperation,  and  will  keep  extensive  records  of  the 
substitution  procedures  used  and  the  use  of  substitute  records  in  analyzing  the 
survey  results. 


REFERENCES: 

The    text   of   this   appendix    is   a   summary   of   a   paper   presented   by   David   W. 
Chapman,    the  Bureau   of   Census,    at    the   142nd   annual   meeting   of   the  American 
Statistical   Association   held    in   Cincinneti,    Ohio,    August   16-19,    1982.      Chapman's 
paper,    "Substitution    for   Missing  Units,"  will   appear    in    the  1982  Proceedings   of 
the   Section   on   Survey   Research   Methods   of   the  American   Statistical   Association, 
and   in   the    report    volumes   of   the   Panel   on    Incomplete   Data,    Committee   on   National 
Statistics,    National   Academy   of  Sciences    to   be   published   by   Academic  Press. 

Kish,    L.   1965.      Survey   Sampling.    John   Wiley    and   Sons,    fJ.Y. 
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APPENDIX   5 

PRELIMINARY  ENERGY  AUDIT  DATA  SHEET 


STEP    1    OF    PHASE    I 


NOTE:     Only  one  building  or  structure  may  be  reported  on  a  single  form. 

r    Name  of  Building 


u5r8T<rr 


2    Street  Address 

3..  AreaType(R'Rural,U- Urban) 

'  r 

4.  City       '- 

« 

6.  Slate 

8    Building  Owner 

9.  Street  Address 


5.  County       t I I 

7.  Zip 


10.   City     I. 


11.  State 


12.  Zip 


13.   Building  Energy  Coordinator  or  Contact  Person 


FOR  OFFICE  USE  ONLY 


14.  Region 


15.  Station 


16    Do  you  intend  to  participate  in  the  energy  audit?  (Y- Yes,  N  -  No)   Please  send  an  Energy 

AudiC  contract. 

17.  Enter  the  code  from  the  following  list  that  best  describes  the  building. 


rgy  I 1 


11 

12 
13 
14 


Local  government  buildings 

Office 31 

Storage 32 

Service 33 

Library 34 

Police    station 35 

F'fe    station.  36 

Other  (specify) 37 

Public  care  buildings 

Nursing   home 41 

Long-term  care  — 

other  than  a  nursing  home 42 

Rehabilitation  facility 43 

Public  Health  Center   44 

Residential  child  care  center 45 

18.   Enter  a  code  from  the  following  list  if  the  building  is  owned  by  one  of  the  following. 

Public    institution  1 

Private  nonorofit  institution  ...2 

Indian  tribe .  .  .3 


Schools 

Elem*»ntary 

Secondary 

College  or  University.  .  

Vocational 

Local  education  agency 

administrative    building 15 

Other  (Specify) .  .  16 

Hospitals 

General .  .    21 

Tuberculosis 22 

Other  (specify) 23 


D 


19.  Enter  the  square  footage  of  all  heated  or  cooled  floor  areas  enclosed  in  the  building. 
Calculate  square  footage  from  the  outside  building 
dimensions,  or  from  the  centerline  of  common  walls. 

20.  Enter  the  number  of  heated  or  cooled  stories  in  the  building. 
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21.   Enter  the  code  from  the  following  list  that  best  describes  the  building  shape. 
(Looking  down  from  above  the  building) 


Square  .'. 1 

Rectangular 2 

E    shaped 3 


H  shaped 4 

L  Shaped 5 

Other  (specify) 6 


22.  Enter  the  code  from  the  following  list  that  best  describes  the  roof  of  the  building. 

Flat  root 1 

Pitched  roof  facing  South 2 

Pitched  roof  not  facing  South 3 


"D 


"D 


V 


23.  Check  the  boxes  that  best  describe  any  rooftop  structures. 

Chimneys 

Space  conditioning  equipment 

Water  towers 

fvlechanical    rooms 

Stairwells 

Other  structures  (specify) 

24.  Enter  the  year  that  the  building  was  first  placed  in  service. 


..n 
..n 
..n 
..n 

..n 


25.  From  each  of  the  following  lists  enter  one  code  that  best  describes  the  building  structure. 


Urn 


Foundation 


Concrete 11 

Wood 12 

Stone 13 

Concrete  block 14 


Roof 


Ceiling 

Concrete 41 

Metal 42 

Sheet  rock 43 

Plaster 44 

Open 45 

Wood 46 

Lay   in 47 


Wood  shakes 21 

Slate      22 

Metal 23 

Built-up 24 

Asphalt  shingles 25 

Fibre  glass 26 

Felt 27 

Decking 28 


interior  Walls. 


Floor 


Wood 31 

Concrete 32 

Marble 33 

Metal 34 


Tile 50 

Metal 51 

Glass 52 

Sheet  rock 53 

Brick 54 

Block 55 

Stone 56 

Wood 57 

Plaster 58 

Concrete 59 


Southern  Exterior  Walls. 


n 


Stone 61 

Brick 62 

Concrete 63 

Concrete   block 64 

Stucco .^ 65 

Wood 66 
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26.  Enter  the  code  from  the  following  list  that  best  describes  what  proportion 
of  the  southern  facing  wall  is  glass. 

0  to  25  percent 1 

25-75  percent 2 

75-100  percent 3 

27.  Enter  the  approximate  number  of  hours  that  the  building  is  operated  daily,  n 
including  periods  of  partial  use  if  applicable. 

28.  Enter  the  number  of  weeks  per  quarter  that  the  building  is  in  use. 


D 


CI 


29.  Enter  the  code  from  the  following  list  that  best  describes  the  type  of                          n, — . 
heating  system  in  the  building.  [_ | 

steam    boilerts> 1  Modular  hot  water  boiler(8) 4 

Hot  water  tx)iler(3) 2  Forced  air  furnace 5  >  > 

Modular  steam  boilerts) 3 

30.  Enter  the  code  from  the  following  list  that  best  describes  the  type  of  fuel  »  , , 

used  to  run  the  heating  system  in  the  building.  I | 

Eiectncity 1  Propane 5 

Natural    ga3 2  Butane 6 

P^e'  0'" 3  Other 7 

Coal 4 

31.  If  the  building  has  a  central  air  conditioning  system,  enter  the  code  that  »  , — , 
best  describes  the  system.  Lj 

Eiectnc  reciprocating 1  Absorption 3 

Electnc  centrifugal 2  Compressor  driven  by  steam  turtjine 4 

32.  Enter  the  code  from  the  following  list  that  best  describes  how  domestic                     b  |— I 
hot  water  is  heated.  1 | 

Heated  by  electnc  heater<s) 1  Heat  exctianger  from  ttie  boilerts) 

Heated  by  gas  heaterts) 2  only  source  of  domestic  hot  water 4 

Heated  by  oil  heater<3) 3 

33.  Check  the  boxes  that  best  describe  any  speciaJ  energy  using  systems  In  the  building. 

Food   service | | 

Laundry  service [_J 

Computer LJ 

Elevator [_] 

Laboratory |     [ 

Library Q 

Other  (specify) Q 
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34.  Enter  the  code  from  the  following  list  that  best  describes  any  energy  use  study         m  | — • 
that  has  been  conducted  in  the  building.  LJ 

Walk  through  energy  audit  covering  operational  and  maintenance  procedures  by  an  auditor 
other  than  an  engineer 1 

Detailed  energy  use  study  conducted  by  an  engineer 2 

Detailed  energy  use  study  conducted  by  an  engineer  including  feasibility  of  renewable 
energy  systems  (such  as  solar) 3 

Other  types  of  energy  use  studies  (specify) 4  ^' 

35.  Enter  the  code  that  best  describes  the  location  of  the  heating  system. 

Outside  the  building 1 

Within  the  building  on  the  ground  floor.  .  .  .2 

Within  the  building  in  the  basement 3 

On  the  roof  of  the  building 4 

36.  If  the  heating  system  is  within  the  building,  enter  the  code  from  the  following  list 
that  best  describes  the  type  of  heating  system. 

Centrally  located 1 

Multiple    units 2 

Central  and  multiple  units 3 


D 


37.  If  more  than  half  of  the  building's  roof  area  or  southern  facing  wall  surface  is  heavily 
shaded  by  trees,  buildings  or  other  obstructions,  enter  the  number  of                     07 1 — 1 — 
hours  per  day  that  these  areas  are  shaded.  I I 


38.  If  unshaded  open  land  such  as  fields,  yards,  parking  areas  etc.  is  available  within  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  building,  list  the  approximate  square  footage  of  these  areas. 


39.  if  any  major  energy  conservation  measures  have  been  implemented  in  the  building, 
check  the  boxes  that  best  describe  the  measures. 

Wall  or  roof  insulation I I 

Storm  windows I I 

Air  intake  controls I I 

Thermal  drapes I I 

Vestibule  doors I I 

Caulking  and  weatherstripping 1 I 

Other  (specify) I — I 


Send  to: 

MONTANA    OC^ARTMCNT    OF    NATURAL    RCSOURCCS    A    CONSCRVATION 
KNanav  oiviskim  3a  south  kwimo 
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DMRC  OOrUlERCIAL  SECTOR  STUDY  ADDENDUM 
Introciuction 

This  paper  is  DtJKC's  response  to  the  critical  review  by  20  professionals  of  the 
original  commercial  sector  survey  proposal.  (See  the  appendix.)  The  points 
addressed  fall  into  two  major  groups,  dealing  v/ith  the  survey  strategy  itself,  and 
with  tiie  proposed  analysis  of  the  survey  data.  Each  major  criticism  is  presented 
and  discussed,  and,  vriiere  appropriate,  recommendations  for  altering  the  survey 
strategy  are  made.  The  final  section  briefly  summarizes  the  findings. 

I.   THE  SURVEY 

Variance  and  Precision  Estimates 

A  common  criticism  of  the  proposal  was  that  the  level  of  accuracy  used  in  the 
sample  size  estimates  (80%  confidence  level)  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  meaningful 
results  v/hen  generalizing  the  conservation  results  back  to  the  population. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  test  sample  of  the  expected  variance  in  the  Montana 
commercial  building  population,  a  subsample  of  all  Montana  Power  Company  accounts 
that  DMRC  classifies  as  commercial  were  examined  to  find  the  mean  electricity 
consumption  and  the  sample  variance.  The  mean  consumption  was  only  70.44  MSVh  per 
year  and  the  standard  deviation  was  very  high  at  224.85  TMh.  The  coefficient  of 
variation  was  319.2  percent,  indicating  tremendous  dispersion  in  the  data.  Since 
D?-IRC  has  only  enough  funds  to  study  approximately  100  buildings,  the  statistical 
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measures  of  precision  were  varied  to  find  the  level  of  confidence  at  which  the 
survey  could  be  based.  Unfortunately,  as  shown  on  page  3  of  the  original  proposal, 
the  indicated  level  is  disappointingly  low.  At  a  poor  80  percent  confidence  level, 
over  40  percent  error  in  the  estimation  of  the  niean  conservation  [Wtential  must  be 
accepted.  Tnis  result,  along  with  other  sources  of  cumulative  error  in  the 
conservation  estimates,  would  have  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
final  conservation  estimates.  More  cominonly  acceptable  statistical  levels  would 
consist  of  a  level  of  precision  of  10  percent,  a  90  percent  confidence  level  and, 
consequently,  a  risk  of  error  of  10  percent.  Based  on  these  requirements,  the 
calculation  of  sample  size  is: 

no  =  1.652  *  50.557.5 
7.042 

no  =  2,777 

Since  N  is  18,144,  n^/H   is  greater  than  10%,  and  the  sample  size  is  better 
approximated  by: 


n   = 


n 


J3o- 


i+(no-i)/r^ 


2.777  =  2,408 

1+  2r776 
18,144 


A  sample  size  of  2,408,  or  13  percent  of  the  population,  would  be  required.  This  is 
clearly  beyond  DNRC's  resources  for  the  study. 


Much  of  the  variance  seen  in  such  a  sample  occurs  because  use  of  energy  as  the 
dependent  variable  yields  heteroscedastic  variances  in  the  residuals  {Hirst  et  al., 
1981) .  This  siitply  means  increasing  variance  is  observed  with  increasing  energy 
use.  Therefore,  DNRC  examined  methods  to  reduce  the  variance  observed  in  the 
sampling  population  to  raise  the  confidence  levels  of  the  study  to  a  more  reasonable 
level.  Five  methods  have  been  examined  for  treating  the  canmercial  building  data  to 
reduce  the  variance.  They  are  1)  developing  an  optimally  allocated  stratified 
random  sample,  2)  normalizing  the  consumption  based  on  building  floorspace,  3) 
normalizing  the  data  based  on  heating  degree  days,  4)  normalizing  the  data  based  on 
total  energy  consumption,  and  5)  separating  buildings  into  two  groups — those  with 
energy  use  dominated  by  process  consumption  and  those  with  consumption  dominated  by 
envelope  loads. 

In  the  stratification  example  used  in  DNRC's  original  survey  paper, 
non-ccHainercial  SIC  codes  were  not  excluded,  although  all  accounts  with  consumption 
under  3,000  kVJh  were  deleted  frcm  the  file.  Censoring  the  lower  consumption 
accounts  deleted  11,214  files  from  the  total  32,255  accounts  while  cutting  off  only 
41,103  :M\   from  tiie  total  two  million  mh  consumed  in  the  sector.  This  raised  the 
mean  consumption  from  62.9  tH'/h  to  94.5  M'Jh  while  reducing  the  coefficient  of 
variation  considerably.  Using  the  sinple  random  sample  formula,  the  indicated 
sample  size  is  7,496  accounts,  an  indication  of  the  variance  reduction  when 
non-comi>iercial  rate  accounts  are  included  (see  previous  page).  However,  this  sample 
size  is  far  too  high  to  be  reasonably  attained,  representing  36%  of  the  available 
population  of  commercial-industrial  accounts. 

A  survey  of  commercial  buildings  is  an  ideal  situation  for  using  stratified 
sampling  since  the  measured  electricity  consumption  varies  widely  with  building 
size.  Stratified  sampling  results  in  smaller  variances  within  the  strata  relative 
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to  the  larger  variances  in  the  overall  distribution.  Sampling  theory  shows  that, 
with  a  good  stratification  procedure,  a  sample  of  size  a  will  result  in  a  smaller 
variance  for  the  estimated  mean  than  a  simple  random  sample  of  the  sane  size. 
Optimal  allocation  schemes  allocate  the  sample  size  among  the  strata  in  a  way  that 
minimizes  the  variance  of  the  estimated  mean. 

Occasionally,  when  the  overall  sampling  fraction  is  substantial  and  some  strata 
are  much  more  variable  than  others,  the  mathematical  formula  for  optimal  allocation 
may  produce  a  strata  Scimple  size  n^  larger  than  the  corresponding  strata  population 

size  '111.  When  there  are  only  two  strata,  the  best  solution  is  to  sa-nple  the  one 
stratun  with  certainty,  leaving  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sample  size  for  the 
other  stratum.  When  there  are  more  than  two  strata,  revised  optimal  allocation 
formulas  are  used  (Cochran,  1977) . 

In  otlier  cases,  the  researcher  may  determine  that  some  strata  should  be  sanpled 
with  certainty  and  the  other  strata  allotted  the  remainder  of  the  sample  size.  It 
is  impossible  to  knav  if  such  procedures  comprcmise  opti.ml  allocation  unless 
intra-strata  variances  can  be  accurately  determined. 

Optimal  allocation  formulas  rely  on  the  knowledge  of  the  within-strata 
variances,  S^^.  l-Jhen  these  are  unknown  or  cannot  be  accurately  estinated,  the 
optiioal  allocation  procedures  may  be  unworkable.  For  this  reason,  proportional 
allocation  is  used  more  often  tlian  optimal  allocation  (Willicims,  1978).  U^C  will 
resort  to  proportional  allocation,  as  recommended  by  some  reviewers,  if  there  are 
practical  problems  with  implementing  optimal  allocation,  or  if  DNRC  is  uncomfortable 
with  the  pilot  study  variances. 


The  problem  in  stratified  sampling  with  optimum  allocation  is  determining 
intermediate  stratum  boundaries  between  the  largest  and  smallest  observed  sample 
values  such  that  the  variance  of  the  estimated  mean  is  minimized.  This  problem  is 
matheinatically  equivalent  to  minimizing  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  strata 
weights  and  variances.  Mathematically,  however,  the  minimizing  equations  are  ill 
adapted  to  practical  computation.  The  Dalenius-Hodges  procedure  is  one 
approximation  technique  which  has  been  widely  studied.  In  the  usual  case  where 
stratifications  must  be  based  on  a  variable  x  soniehow  related  to  the  variable  y, 
rather  than  on  the  values  of  y  itself  (which  would  be  the  ideal  situation) ,  studies 
suggest  that  the  Dalenius-Hodges  procedure  applied  to  x  should  give  an  efficient 
stratification  for  another  variable  y  that  has  a  high  correlation  with  x. 

It  is  possible  to  estimate  the  quantitative  effect  the  increase  in  precision  due 
to  stratification  sampling  will  have  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  sample  size.  Table  1 
belov/  suiamarizes  the  data  used  in  the  Dalenius-Hodges  procedure: 
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Table  1 
STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,   f-DNTANA  PO/ER  OOMPANY  COIIT'IRRCIAL  ACCOCrrT  DATA 

Simple  Random  Sampling 

X"  =94,506.0  kWh 

N  =  21,041 

Var.  =  3.82  *  10^1  kwh2 

St.  Dev.     =  6.18  *  10^  kWh 

C.V.  =  6.45 

Total  Consumption  =  1.9885  *  10^  kWh 


Three  Strata 

Stratum  # 

Uo.   Accts. 

Std. 

Dev.  (kWh/year) 

Variance 

h 

Nh 

Sh 

%^ 

1 

9,600 

3,352.61 

11.24  *  106 

2 

8,497 

20,420.58 

4.17  *  lO"^ 

3 

2,944 

1, 

579,240.30 

2.494  *  10^2 

Four  Str^u 

Stratum  # 

No.  Accts. 

Std. 

Dev.  (kWh/year) 

Variance 

h 

Nh 

Sh 

Sh2 

1 

7,005 

1,970.03 

3.881  *  106 

2 

8,081 

8,232.86 

67.78  *  106 

3 

3,922 

27,000.0 

7.29  *  10^ 

4 

2,033 

1, 

868,154.2 

3.49  *  10^2 

Five  Strata 

Stratum 

t 

No.  Accts. 

Std. 

Dev.  (kWh/year) 

Va 

riance 

h 

Nh 

Sh 

Sh2 

1 

6,335 

1,685.23 

2.84 

*  10^ 

2 

5,028 

2,851.32 

8.13 

*  10^ 

3 

5,822 

13,275.92 

1.76 

*  10« 

4 

2,472 

35,355.34 

1.25 

*  io9 

5 

1,384 

2, 

215,852.0 

4.91 

*  10l2 

Wo  assume  a  level  of  precision  of  +  10%  and  a  90%  confidence  level.  Therefore, 

a  sampling  distribution  is  required  tliat  has  a  standard  error  of: 

on  -   (.10)  (1.9885  *  1Q9) 
1.55 

=  1.205  *  108  k\>m 

Accordingly  the  variance  is: 

Var  (Y)  =  Oy^ 

=  1.4524  *  lO^S  kWh2 

From  tliis,  the  simple  random  sample  size  is  calculated: 

a  =  N^  S^ 

Var  (?)  +  NS^ 

n  =  7,496 


The  number  of  accounts  in  each  stratum  are  allocated  with  Neyman  allocation  so 


that: 


nh  =  nJ:lh-Sh- 
Z  Nh  Sh 
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This  can  be  incorporated  into  the  sample  size  calculation  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  the  stratified  sample  versus  the  simple  random  sample: 

n  =  [J:  IJhShD^    Cvar(Y)  +   Z  N^Sh^}"-^ 

Using  the  data  from  Table  1,  we  calculate  n  to  be  1,078  for  the  three  strata 
design,  734  for  four  strata  and  497  for  five  strata.  This  represents  a  reduction  in 
the  indicated  sample  size  by  more  than  an  order  of  magnitude.  Consequently,  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  variance  of  DNRC  conservation  estimates  can  be  expected 
from  the  demonstrated  efficiency  of  the  optimally  allocated  stratified  sampling 
technique.  However,  the  required  sample  sizes  are  still  excessive,  given  DNRC's 
budget. 

Each  of  the  three  strategies  based  on  normalizing  the  consumption  data  has  the 
distinct  disadvantage  of  requiring  data  on  the  normalization  characteristic  in  order 
to  generalize  the  conservation  estimate  back  to  the  population.  Data  on  these 
characteristics  is  not  contained  in  the  Montana  Power  commercial  accounts  file. 
However,  DNRC  maintains  a  file  of  722  CGjninercial  buildings  in  its  Institutional 
Buildings  Grants  Program  (IBGP)  file.  A  random  sample  of  fifty  buildings  from  this 
file  was  used  to  check  how  the  IBGP  data  compared  with  the  MPC  data  and  to  test  the 
various  variance  reduction  strategies.  As  one  might  expect,  the  IBGP  data  is  skewed 
toward  larger  consumers  (schools,  hospitals,  and  local  government  buildings) .  The 
mean  electricity  consumption  was  222.35  mh;   the  standard  deviation  was  239.67  !Vlh 
for  a  coefficient  of  variation  of  107.8  percent.  The  IBGP  consumption  data  show 
less  variability  than  the  t4PC  account  data.  However,  it  is  possible  to  use  this 
information  to  examine  the  variance  reduction  strategies.  Application  of  the  random 
sample  size  equations  show  that  220  buildings  of  the  IBGP  stock  would  have  to  be 
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sampled  to  achieve  a  90  percent  confidence  level  and  a  level  of  precision  of  10 
percent.  Table  2  summarizes  the  statistical  data  taken  from  the  50  unit  IDGP 
sample: 

Table  2 
ANNUAL  ENERGY  USE  IN  50  IBGP  BUILDINGS 
Ft2         Wk\  EDtu/ft2      EBtu/ft2/HDD    TBtu/ft2/fC)0 


Mean     42,124.4 

222.35 

20,926.88 

.79 

15.94 

Std.  Dev.  38,607.4 

239.67 

13,016.35 

1.3184 

9.67 

Var.     1.49  X  10^ 

57.44  X  10^ 

1.69  X  10^ 

1.7381 

93.44 

C.V.      91.7% 

107.8% 

62.2% 

60.1% 

49.1% 

Notes:    EBtu  =  Electricity  Btu 
TBtu  =  Total  fuel  Dtu 

HDD  =  Heating  Degree  Days 

CV   =  Coefficient  of  variation  =  o/u    =  /relvariance 


Performing  the  sample  size  calculation  for  the  consumption  in  terms  of 
electrical  Btus  consumed  per  square  foot  drops  the  sample  size  to  92.  Normalizing 
by  both  square  footage  and  heating  degree  days  drops  the  sample  size  slightly  more 
to  86.  Finally,  normalizing  by  square  footage,  heating  degree  days  and  total  energy 
use  drops  the  required  sample  size  to  60.  Further,  if  a  level  of  precision  of  15 
percent  can  be  tolerated,  the  sample  size  drops  to  only  29  for  the  IDGP  data.  These 
efforts  represent  a  significant  reduction  in  sample  size,  while  preserving  the 
statistical  integrity  of  the  methods.  However,  because  the  IBGP  data  is  more 
homogeneous  than  the  MPC  accounts  and  not  a  random  sample  of  commercial  buildings, 
DNRC  should  still  plan  to  draw  as  large  a  sample  as  it  can  afford. 

The  greatest  variance  reduction  results  from  using  square  footage  information 
and  consumption  data  for  other  fuels  to  normalize  the  data.  In  order  to  generalize 
from  the  conservation  estinate  obtained  from  the  survey,  information  on  floor  space 
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and/or  fuel  shares  in  the  population  would  be  necessary.  Since  the  variance  in  the 
conmercial  square  footage  data  in  Table  2  is  quite  large,  the  100  audit  surveys  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  provide  this  information.  Two  suggested  approaches  are 
presented  for  this  proolem.  One  would  be  to  do  a  larger  (500-1,000)  sample  by  phone  ' 
or  mail  of  the  MPC  acounts  to  obtain  square  footage  information,  and  later  draw  the 
buildings  to  be  audited  fran  that  initial  sample.  Another  would  be  to  use  the 
Montana  EiiiployiTient  Security  Division's  information  on  building  square  footage  cind 
employee  data  to  develop  two  digit  SIC  correlations  of  commercial  employees  and 
building  square  footage.  This  could  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  very  complete 
county  census  data  for  Montana  employees  to  predict  service  area  floorspace  areas. 
These  correlations  could  be  checked  by  application  to  data  collected  from  the 
audited  buildings  to  evaluate  their  predictive  accuracy.  Unfortunately,  the  latter 
method  has  the  added  difficulty  of  requiring  separation  of  the  IIPC  service  area  frcm 
that  of  other  utilities  in  each  county.  This  could  be  accomplished  through 
weighting  of  the  relative  nuniber  of  commercial  accounts  in  each  utility  within  the 
counties  to  apportion  the  floorstock  attributable  to  tlontana  Power  accounts. 
Overall,  the  accuracy  of  this  method  would  not  be  as  great  as  the  sub-sampling 
approach  and  could  cost  substantially  more. 

The  fuel  share  also  can  be  collected  as  part  of  an  initial  phone  or  mail 
survey.  Hov/ever,  data  quality  might  be  poor  since  fuel  use  is  not  as  easily  defined 
or  as  readily  available  as  is  square  footage. 

The  heating  degree  day  information  is  readily  available  by  zip  codes  for 

r 
riontana.  Data  on  clir.iate  will  be  collected  for  each  site  in  the  audit.  The 

explanatory  power  of  this  variable  is  considerably  less  than  the  previous  two       ' 

factors,  fuel  mix  and  square  footage. 
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A  final  strategy  would  involve  post  survey  separation  of  the  audit  into  two 
groups.     One  v/ouid  cxjnsist  of  >Duildings  with  energy  loads  tiiat  arc  dominated  by 
process  related  activities,  such  as  restaurants  and  grocery  stores,  and  the  otlier 
v/ouid  consist  of  uuildings  tliat  are  dominated  by  the  building  envelope,  such  as 
small  ofl;ices  and  schools.     These  two  grou[^xj  use  energy  very  differently  and 
treating  tlian  separately  during  the  analysis  should  produce  further  reductions  in 
variance.     Since  tiiere  is  no  data  available  on  process  doiTiinated  buildings,   it  is 
iai[X)S3ible  to  know  how  productive  this  strategy  might  be  until  the  sample  is  drawn. 

The  Prototype  Approach 

DURC  has  examined  the  prototype  appruacn  as  an  alternative  to  the  proposed 
survey  strategy.     Briefly,   tnis  uietliod  consists  of  locating  a  number  of  buildings 
tiiat  are  ..xilieved  to  be  representative  of  tnose  iiousing  a  jxirticular  co..ii.iercial 
accivity  ana  ;_«ri:ori.\in-j  d  co..iJUcer  analysis  of  tlie  conservation  potential  on  tnese 
juildinjs.     Tiie  -uiouiit  0:1  couiiiercial  floor  stoci;  re.>>re3ence  .  jy  a    articular 
juii'.iinj  cype  is  then  used  to  generalize  nne  conservation  esciirates  co  the 
j^jo^xilation  at  large.     The  technique's  pri.iary  advantages  are  its  lov/er  cost  and  its 
uje  of  detailed  engineering  audits  as  inputs  to  tne  siniulation  process.     Also, 
protocyx-'S  usually  can  oe  foun..l  in  an  area  conveniently  located  for   tiie  stuay  teai.i. 
.iinc  I'laas  tne  foliov/ing  disadvantages  to  the  prototype  -.Tochoa: 

1)         Lictie  infori.iacion  e/.ists  on  tne  systei.iacic  .Am:  ::iiat  ,iV»y  result  fro.a  tne 
.juilcdn^  seiocLion  process.     It  is  i.iVX)Ssiole  to  evaluate  Lie  uegree  to 
wnich  tiie  .cototype  represents  t^ie  tXjpulation.      Jiiice  tiiere  is  no  analytic 
.iiotnoc  for  '^ujiitifyinj  tne  .iiagnitude  of  tnis  error,   tnere  is  lictie 
indication  of  no.;  correct  or   incorrect  tne  esti.iUtes  iiay  oe. 
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?)  :.i-  rooa^ui,  o:  u.ie  si.iuLacion  aiialyiiiu  nee  U3Maiiy   joueraii/.e.  iineatiy 

.jdck  CO  jLiooc  ::.)aiX'  eacirBteo.     Such  linear  ojciiiacoo  aj.juno  a  i-ioi:i;ui 
-ii-iLriuucioii  OL  iloocsi.jace  and  eaoC'jy  coiioUi.i  vcion   (C.  1.  Yorn  and 
>J3.)c.iaLj3,   1'J;13) .     ■>ir!C  iia3  Loun.i  Jioors.iaoe  and  consiii.v^cion  to  ue 
jo.iitiveiy  ske.ved  aau  jjossioly  li>.j-iior;;ui  in  nature-.     Siiico  tiie  ineaii  and 
uiediaa  vaiu.is  in  a    jcunetric  disLrioucion  ,Tiay  .aj  .yi.'.eiy  .^ewrated,  a 
"cyiiical"  juiiain'j  ..lay  vary  oijaiiiicantly  lirj.a  c  i..;  ^ra^'  ,.i.:an. 

j)         J>rOwOty.je   juiiainj:)  jo  iiot  eviaence  any  of  t.ie  conj i aer a: jle  variabilicy 
cnat  .iiay  a.-wist  wiLniii  a  3inyie  ouiiainj  tiyje.     Coei;i.ici3acs  oi;  variauion 
od  50-70    xjc-eni:  are  co.r.only  ooservca  in  the  ouiidin-js'   enerjy 
consLii-i>:Xion  nori^ializea  oy  liioorsoaco.     '.'liiu  re^Jce^entJ  a  very  iarje  source 
oi;  ca.\ulative  error  tliat  is  often  i^jnored  oy  users  of  tne  .>rototyiJe 
teciini^jue . 

It  is  ;X33sible  tnaL  ciie  increased  simulation  accuracy  arul  cost  aavanta'je  of  the 
procotytJe  aoproacn  are  :;\ore  than  offset  by  sources  Oil  syster.iatic  error  tnat  are 
iuBX)ssiule  to  measure.     Paradoi-iically,  tiiis  error  .nay  represent  the  inetliod's  chief 
analytic  appeal.     It  is  difficult  to  criticize  the  prototype  based  results, 
es^jecially  for   tne  coa.iercial  sector,  since  they  are  .jased  on  a  series  of 
non-^>arai.ietr ic  assanptions . 

Coasa.ujcion  Cut-oif  I'oints  for  the  Survey 

D'inC  v/ill  define  consaiiption  cut-off  ^xDints  in  the  stapling  sche..ie  to  eliminate 
non-buildiny  ccx.v.iercial  accouiits  on  the  low  end  of  the  population  such  as  jhone 
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iwochii,  L)ill;xxii:.]s  and  so  L'orfn,  and  to  delete  as  r.uny  vjf  ^he  small  industrial 
accounts  as  ^x)ssiolo  on  the  ni>-jh  end  of  tiie  consumption  scale.  Tne  ^oai  oC  tnis 
cJtocedure  is  to  reduce  overall  sanpling  variance  as  much  as  [Xjssiule,  wnile 
excluoimj  non-comraercial  accounts  and  non-ouilding  commercial  activities. 

Hased  on  camiients  froui  three  utilities,  the  high  and  low  survey  saiipling  cut-off 
points  used  as  examples  in  the  proposal  will  exclude  a  significant  nuiiiber  of  real 
Gominercial  accounts.  All  coniiients  have  indicated  that  such  cut-off  points  will  not 
oe  well  defined  in  actual  practice.  In  Ap[)endix  2  of  the  survey  paper,  hypothetical 
low  and  high  cut-off  points  of  3  and  150  :T.Jh  were  used.  The  example's  high  point  is 
certainly  too  low.  A  typical  all-electric  fast  food  restaurant  will  use  400  .'T^Jh 
year  and  legitimate  co;ruuercial  accounts  may  go  up  to  5,000  !Wh.  A  low  consumption 
cut  iX)int  of  3-5  Itlh   has  been  suggested  by  a  utility  as  being  a  level  below  which 
commercial  buildings'  activities  are  negligible. 

Application  of  these  boundaries  to  the  commercial  sector  account  file  (<5,000 
M>;n)  v/ould  delete  the  top  43  accounts  and  almost  13,000  of  the  low  consumption 
accounts  (<  5  'A-}h)  .     Mowever,  the  actual  points  will  have  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
data  itself.  As  mentioned  in  tlie  original  study  proposal,  it  is  very  possible  that 
no  realistic  cut-off  points  will  be  discovered  m  the  account  file. 

Similarly,  excluding  accounts  that  are  classified  as  industrial  for  rate 
purposes  will  likely  result  in  missing  real  commercial  accounts.  Industrial  rate 
classifications  often  include  important  caTiponents  of  tlie  commercial  sector  such  as 
hospitals  and  university  campuses. 
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Even  if  realistic  sampling  cut-off  points  are  not  evident  from  tne  .'IPC  data,  it 
is  tx>ssiDle  to  arbitrarily  create  such  points  tiirough  sampling  a  portion  of  the 
population  with  certainty.  Since  much  of  the  sa^iipling  variance  lies  in  the  very 
hiyh  consumption  accounts,  it  is  desirable  to  remove  as  many  ol:  these  frcxn  the 
sampling  procedure  as  possible.  Although  tliese  accounts  range  in  consumption  as 
high  as  35  million  kVJh,  they  are  not  very  numerous.  Out  of  the  21,041  accounts, 
there  are  only  95  that  are  greater  than  two  million  k'Jh.  If  all  these  95  accounts 
v/ere  sampled  with  certainty  in  the  supple.nentary  sampling  procedure,  it  would  be 
possible  to  arbitrarily  establish  tliis  as  a  cut-ofi  ^xiint. 

/\n  analysis  of  tlie  stratified  sampling  procedure  applied  to  coiTimercial  sector 
stuay  lias  shavn  the  use  of  suca  a  certainty  group  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  tlie  precision  of  tiie  estimates  (AD!1  Associates,  1982).  Altliough  KJRC  found  ADtl's 
test  ^xjpuiation  to  contain  less  dispersion  and  skev/riess  than  actual  co.nmercial 
utility  data,  tliis  does  not  see:n  to  alter  tiiis  finding.  Thus,  sampling  witli  a 
certainty  group  seems  to  be  the  preferred  option  in  the  likely  event  Uiat  a  high     ► 
consumption  cut-off  i^xaint  is  non-existent.  This,  of  course,  could  have  some  imLJact 
on  the  allocation  strategy. 

Preference  for  Phone  Survey  as  Opposed  to  Mail  Instrunient 

Liased  on  past  experience,  three  reviewers  recomniended  phone  surveys  for  all 
supple;nental  sampling  necessary  in  the  study.  [Reasons  given  included  botii  cost  and 
effectiveness.  In  addition,  other  reviewers  mentioned  poor  experiences  they  had  in 
tlie  past  with  mail  surveys.  Ttie  only  reviev/er  who  advocated  mail  surveys  notea  that 
its  use  v/oulu  necessitate  an  initi£il  phone  contact  to  produce  an  acceptable  response  ' 
level.  Consequent iy,  ^^jhone  surveys  for  supplemental  saiipling  would  sean  to  be       , 
indicated. 
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utility  Account  Duplication 

i     Account  duplication  is  a  serious  bias  problem  in  a  utility  sampling  strategy. 
Businesses  or  institutions  with  two  or  more  accounts  for  the  same  building  are  more 
likely  to  be  selected  into  the  sample  than  those  with  only  one  account. 
Furthermore,  based  on  the  experience  of  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  and  Seattle  City 
Light  in  their  commercial  sector  surveys,  the  number  of  duplicate  accounts  tends  to 
increase  with  the  larger  consumers.  The  planned  stratified  sampling  approach  would, 
therefore,  find  relatively  more  of  these  duplicate  accounts  since  the  larger 
consumption  strata  are  sampled  at  a  higher  rate. 

In  the  original  paper,  rasiRC  proposed  that  a  computerized  name  and  address 
matching  system  be  used  to  identify  the  duplicate  accounts.  The  n^thodology  used 

)  will  probably  be  based  on  that  created  for  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  (Minimax, 
1981) .  According  to  the  experience  of  that  utility,  it  is  expected  that  such  a 
system  is  at  best  only  about  80  percent  successful.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
duplicate  accounts,  the  addresses  or  names  cannot  be  matched  or  may  be  mismatched  by 
the  ccxnputer.  It  will  be  possible  to  scrutinize  the  final  selected  accounts  by  hand 
so  that  no  duplicates  will  be  chosen;  however,  some  duplicate  accounts  will  remain 
in  the  sampling  procedure  itself.  DNRC  believes  that  the  matching  system  will 
reduce  the  magnitude  of  this  potential  problem  to  acceptable  levels.  Considering 
the  immeasureable  bias  introduced  by  an  unknown  number  of  duplicate  records  altering 
the  assumed  probability  of  selection,  increasing  the  quality  of  the  sanple  frame  is 
preferable  to  increasing  sample  size.  Therefore,  any  moderate  increase  in  funding 

,   for  the  proposed  study  will  be  used  to  remove  as  many  duplicate  records  as  possible 
from  the  MPC  account  file. 
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specifics  on  FielJ  Data  Collection 

One  serious  emission  in  the  survey  proposal  is  the  necessity  of  collecting  field  ^ 
data  on  consumption  of  all  fuels  in  both  the  audit  and  suppleinental  surveys.  This 
is  very  iniportant  to  the  later  simulation  analysis  of  the  building's  energy 
consumption,  since  electricity  conservation  can  increase  the  consumption  of  other 
fuels.  Information  on  all  fuel  types  used  in  the  building  v/ill  be  collected  and 
used  for  the  ener-gy  simulation  analysis. 

Mormalitv  of  Commercial  Building  Enerov  Consumption 

In  studying  Montana  commercial  sector  buildings,  DNRC  has  observed  a  non-normal 
frequency  distribution  of  area  dependent  energy  consumption.  The  fifty  unit  I3GP 
sa'nple  showed  a  significant  positive  skewness  in  terms  of  electricity  consumption    ( 
normalized  by  square  footage.  The  resulting  frequency  distribution  is  depicted  in   , 
Figure  1. 

The  Pearsonian  coefficient  of  skevmess  was  1.134,  indicating  a  distribution 
strongly  skewed  toward  the  lov/er  consumption.  Additionally,  the  data  has  the 
appearance  of  a  log-normal  or  bi-modal  distribution.  Since  the  IBGP  sample  is  less 
heterogeneous  than  the  Montana  Power  account  file,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  this 
data  will  relate  to  the  information  actually  collected  in  the  sample. 


i 
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Figure  I 
I BGP  BUILDINGS  ENERGY   FREQENCY   DISTRIBUTION 
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An  examination  of  the  non-normalized  MPC  commercial  account  data  also  showed  it 
also  to  be  highly  skewed.  Conservatively  deleting  all  accounts  below  3  IVlh   per 
year,  the  Pearsonian  coefficient  of  skewness  was  .922,  indicating  a  strong  positive 
clustering  in  the  low  consumption  accounts.  Furthermore,  utilization  of  Davies  test 
of  skewness  (Davies  and  Crowder,  1933)  indicates  a  logarithmic  distribution.  In  the 
21,041  accounts,  the  quartile  values  were: 

Lov/er  quartile  =  5,487.9  WVh 
Middle  quartile  =  17,349.2  kWh 
Upper  quartile  =  32,386.9  kWh 

In  the  Davies  test,  if  values  less  than  +.15  result,  a  logarithmic  distribution 
is  indicated: 

(InLQ  +  InUQ)  -  (2  *  InMQ)  =  -.297 


InUQ  -  InLQ 

This  geoinetric  distribution  of  the  population  may  have  important  inplications 
for  the  overall  conservation  assessment  and  its  accuracy.  It  may  be  that  best 
statistical  estimates  result  from  consumption  transformed  to  natural  logarithms  so 
that  the  distribution  of  the  random  variable  is  approxiiiately  normal. 


Cost  of  the  Audits  and  Analysis 

Several  reviewers  noted  that  the  $1,000  cost  for  each  building  audit  and 
analysis  seemed  low.  !lowever,  a  recent  study  found  the  average  cost  of  a  detailed 
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convnercial  walk-through  audit  to  be  about  $600  (Gorzelnik,  1983).  The  $1,000 
audit/analysis  estiniate  is  based  on  several  assumptions: 

1)  The  audits  will  be  confined  to  several  relatively  compact  areas  that  exist 
along  a  specific  travel  route.  T!he   Montana  Power  service  area  is  nxjre  or 
less  confined  to  the  more  populated  areas  of  western  and  central  Montana, 
and  the  stratified  sampling  approach  will  tend  to  select  larger  consumers 
which  will  usually  be  located  in  the  major  population  areas  within  the 
state.  DNRC  may  consider  replacement  of  some  units  chosen  from  outlying 
regions,  since  every  thousand  dollars  spent  on  travel  expenses  will  reduce 
the  sample  size  by  one  percent. 

2)  Auditors  will  be  provided  with  a  list  of  the  buildings,  an  itinerary, 
addresses  and  phone  numbers,  and  also  the  utility  energy  consumption 
records  for  the  building  before  the  on-site  visits.  Consumption  waivers 
will  be  obtained  and  pt\one   contacts  made  prior  to  the  visits. 

3)  The  audits  will  be  extensive,  but  not  as  detailed  as  required  for  an 
hourly  simulation  program  such  as  DOE-2.  A  more  general,  simplified 
computer  program  will  be  used  that  has  less  data  requirements  to  run  the 
simulation.  Even  so,  detailed  information  will  be  collected  on  process 
uses  of  energy  which  are  expected  to  be  important  in  the  analysis  of 
conservation  potential. 

Audit  Detail  and  Simulation  Accuracy 

Based  on  the  level  of  audit  possible  for  $1,000,  the  maximum  realizable  accuracy 
level  of  building  simulations  cannot  be  expected.  Tne   DNRC  conservation  analysis 
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will  use  abridged  engineering  data  for  the  audited  buildings  in  a  simplified 
computer  program.  The  maximum  accuracy  possible  in  canmercial  building  simulations 
is  ±  10  percent  (Wagner  and  Rosenf ield,  1982) ,  so  that  the  level  reached  by  the  DNRC 
stuJy  is  apt  to  be  considerably  less,  probably  +  20  percent.  This  will  tend  to 
somewhat  increase  the  cunulative  uncertainty  in  final  conservation  estimates. 
^tonetheless,  the  DNRC  project  will  be  one  of  the  few  studies  that  has  attempted  to 
quantify  the  accuracy  of  its  conservation  estimates.  Most  ottier  studies  are  based 
on  prototypes  and,  therefore,  the  estimates  cannot  be  verified. 

Model  Validation  and  Calibration 

The  model  imast  be  able  to  demonstrate  agreement  with  the  DOE-2  program  on  a 
reference  building  and  be  able  to  track  the  results  of  that  code  over  a  range  of 
input  variables.  This  will  be  a  specific  task  to  be  addressed  in  the  contract  for 
the  study. 

The  simulation  model  must  be  calibrated  against  the  utility  bills  for  each 
audited  building  in  order  to  provide  consistent  results  in  the  conservation 
analysis.  Data  on  all  fuels  used  in  the  buildings  v/ill  be  available  so  that 
interactions  between  electricity  and  other  fuel  use  can  be  accounted  for  in  the 
conservation  analysis. 

Responsiveness  of  Conservation  to  Energy  Costs 

The  electricity  conservation  potential  calculated  in  the  study  is  a  point 
estimate  which  is  applicable  only  to  the  year  of  collection.  The  estimate  will  be 


( 
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in  relation  to  the   levelized  costs  of  electricity  from  tlie  proposed  Salem  plant. 
For  purposes  of  the  analysis,  DNRC  will  assume  that  the  power  company  will  be  able 
to  purchase  all  cost-effective  conservation.  This  sets  conservation  on  an  equal 
footing  with  generating  resources,  and  avoids  questions  of  consumer  behavior  and 
rates  of  market  penetration.  For  estimates  to  be  projected  into  the  future,  the 
conservation  estimate  would  have  to  be  incorporated  into  the  i'lPC  commercial 
forecasting  methodology.  Measures  of  demand  elasticity  in  conjunction  with 
predicted  energy  prices  would  be  needed  to  provide  this  capability. 

Further  Analysis  of  the  Data 

Although  not  specifically  described  in  the  study  proposal,  other  types  of 
analysis  are  planned  for  the  carefully  collected  DNRC  coTimercial  sector  data.  Anxjng 
the  :nost  important  of  these  will  be  a  rigorous  multiple  linear  regression  model  to 
attempt  to  identify  key  factors  associated  with  both  electricity  and  total  energy 
consumption  in  commercial  buildings.  Such  a  regression  will  include  variables  for 
floor  area,  energy  price,  building  vintage,  occupancy,  heating  degree  days, 
ownership,  fuel  mix,  and  a  series  of  dummy  variables  to  account  for  missing  data 
elements.  This  would  be  similar  to  the  successful  study  by  the  Minnesota  Energy 
Agency'.  This  study  found  energy  price,  building  type,  age,  and  occupancy  to  have 
significant  explanatory  pov/ers  in  predicting  commercial  building  energy  consumption. 

III.  RECOfUlEMJATIONS 

The  DNRC  commercial  sector  survey  and  electricity  conservation  analysis  are 
faced  with  a  series  of  very  difficult  statistical  problems.  In  spite  of  limited 
funds  and  a  highly  variable  population,  reasonably  accurate  estimates  of  energy 
conservation  potential  must  be  obtained. 
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A  short  mail  or  phone  survey  of  this  sector  will  not  allow  collection  of 
sufficient  information  in  the  cJetail  or  accuracy  required  to  perform  an  adequate 
estimate  of  conservation  potential.  Such  methods  are  apt  to  introduce  considerable   ^ 
non-response  bias  since  data  vital  to  conputer  simulation  will  likely  not  be        j 
provided.  Also,  since  mail  and  phone  surveys  of  the  conmercial  sector  typically 
have  low  response  rates,  the  nonrandom  pattern  of  the  returns  would  introduce  more 
bias.  However,  such  methods  may  be  highly  beneficial  for  supplenental  sampling  to 
gather  limited  data. 

A  prototype  estimation  strategy  could  be  used  to  collect  the  types  of 
information  necessary  to  run  commercial  building  ccxiputer  simulations  for  the 
conservation  assessments.  However,  this  technique  chooses  the  prototype  buildings 
based  on  subjective  "professional  engineering  judgment."  Consequently,  there  may  be 
serious  fundamental  problems  with  the  representativeness  of  these  buildings  to  the   ' 
actual  population.  It  is  difficult  to  criticize  the  overall  accuracy  of  these      » 
measures  because  tlie  relationship  of  the  buildings  selected  to  the  population  is 
unquantifiable. 

DtTOC  believes  that  a  sample  design  incorporating  stratification  is  the  most 
efficient  use  of  tlie  available  resources  to  gather  the  survey  data  necessary  to 
estimate  the  electricity  conservation  potential  in  the  MPC  service  area. 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  stratification,  DNRC  will  base  its 
stratification  on  electrical  energy  consumption  per  square  foot  rather  than  on  the 
unadjusted  annual  coiisumption.  DNRC  believes  that  consumption  tier  square  foot  is    ( 
ix)re  Highly  correlated  v/itli  conservation  potential  than  is  unadjusted  annual 
coiisuiaption.  Ti^e  use  of  coiisumption  per  square  foot  will  helj)   to  eli!i\inate  froii  tiie 
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variance  Lie  spurious  effect  of  lar^jer  businesses  usimj  inore  electricity  due  to 
tiieir  iar  jer  juilJiny  size.     Conse^.]uently,  a  siv^nificant  increase  in  the  accuracy  of 
Li»e  survey  estiiiutes  can  ue  acnieved  tlirou'jii  such  normalization. 

*  Tno  Jifficulty  witn  using  consumption  per  scjuare  foot  is  that  s^juare  footaije  is 

not  availaole  froiii  tiie  ilPC  account  data  used  as  the  basis  for   the  sanpie  frame. 
EXIRC  plans  to  obtain  this  data  witli  a  suppleraental  survey.     After  narrowiny  the 
account  file  v/nere  [X)ssiDle  oy  rciiioving  certain  jiicjli  and  low  consanption  recorcjs  as 
e>:plainou  in  the  origiaal  proposal,  0"]RC  v;ill  ("iraw  a  sajivplc  of  approximately  1,000 
units  fran  the  reoaininy  records.     Tliese  units  will  be  dra.vn  systehiaticaily  to 
insure  ti-»ac  tne  full  range  of  consumption  values  is  observed.     OM^C  will  tiien  ojtain 
the  s.'juare  footage  of   these  businesses  oy  conuucting  a  p,ione  or  mail  survey;  by 
cuiisulting  existing  adiiinistrative  records  available  at  couaty  assessors'   offices, 
tae  ')ejart;;ient  of  Revenue,  the  De^artinent  of  Laoor  and  Industry,  or  tiae  I^iG?  files 
ic  inC;  or  oy  recaining  ^jersons  eitlier  to  measure  tiie  actual  square  footage  or  to 
aecei:..une  tne  peri:iieter  cnaracteristics  of  tlie  business  in  order  to  calculate  tiie 
dpproxif.iate  si-juare  footage. 

Tlie  vjata  fro..i  the  sampl^i  of  1,000  businesses  should  give  n'nc  what  it  lacl-.s 
nav:     a  pilot  study  of  tiie  coii.iercial  sector. 

ijllectrical  consumption  per  square  foot  should  fall  into  distinct  sub^jroups 
witiiin  tlie  iTiajor  categories  of   (1)   envelope-dominated  vs.   process-dominated 
ousinesses,    (2)   electrically  neaced  vs.  gas  heated  businesses,  and/or    (3)   ouilbing 
characteristics  and  use,  sucn  as  office  buildings,  warehouses,  hospitals,  and  so 
fortn. 
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li.  iiu  clear   ^AjLtocn  i.i  annual  c:on:iU;\jtLon  can  Lxi  seen  in  tne  coi-ujui.ution  .jjr 
ssiuaro  root  data,  1!]RC  ciii  ^roceoJ  oy  cakincj  a  biiiV;.)le  ran  lo,n  SLUjja.vlc  si^o  ol;  100 
o£  these  1,000  recorc^s  and  usiny  the  audits  of  tliese  100  jusinesses  and, 
xj-rcLiurauiiiyinj  cnc  ronulto  if  necessary,  dcterniine  an  estiiiiate  oi   Liic  conservation 
;.X)tencial  in  tiie  sarapled  population. 

If,  on  tne  otiicr  hand,   riatterns  in  tne  consuinption  per  ojuare  foot  data  can  oe 
translated  into  recognizaole  [^satterns  in  tlie  unadjusted  annual  consuiiiotion  data, 
rx-]RC  can  use  tliis  pattern  to  create  strata,  allocate  the  total  saiaple  size  in  terms 
of  the  :'PC  account  infori.iation,  and  tiien  draw  the  100  businesses  to  ix:  audited. 
This  should  yield  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  variance.     Further  reviuctions  in 
tiie  variance  inay  oe  achieved  through  establisiiment  of  consumption  cut-off  points, 
sampling  of  upper  end  accounts  with  certainty  and  statistical  estimation  of  tlie 
frev^uency  distrioution  of  energy  consumption.     Finally,  the  conservation  results 
will  be  generalized  to  the  population  based  on  the  consumption  per  square  foot  data 
gathered  in  the  pilot  survey. 

'■Jhile  tlie  DNRC  survey  approach  may  result  in  final  conservation  estimates  with 
wide  confidence  intervals,  v/e  believe  this  method  is  more  defensible  than  other 
coninonly  used  approaches. 
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